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A Feed Box That’s Mechanized 




















N ELECTRIC motor driven 
auger installed in a portable 
feed box enables Fred R. Topp 
and Son of McHenry, North 
Dakota, to feed 40 to 60 head 
of feeder cattle in from five to 
eight minutes. Topps had an 
electric feed mill and silo un- 
loader, and they wanted a port- 
able feed box they could load 
directly from their silo unloader, 
add their ground feed and con- 
centrate, move the unit out into 
the feed lot and mechanically 
unload the feed directly into the 
feed bunks. 
They built a portable feed box 
unit that is about thirty inches 
wide and five feet long. The 


Electric motor and auger enables 
feeding of 60 cattle in eight 
minutes... 


Condensed from 
Electricity On The Farm 


Arthur H. Schulz 


feed box, riding on manure car- 
rier type trucks, is pushed along 
by hand over the outdoor feed- 
ing bunks as the auger described 
below unloads it. It has a sheet 
metal bottom sloped to accom- 
modate an eight inch auger tak- 
en from an old combine. The 
auger is supported by sleeve bear- 
ings on each end of the center 
shaft. A 3% hp electric motor 
drives the auger through the belt 
and chain driven speed reducers 
and the gear drive on the auger. 

The amount of feed placed in 
the feed bunks is regulated by 
the speed at which the feed box 
is pushed over the bunks. 

One -of the very interesting 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity On The Farm, New York City, N. Y. 
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features of this installation is the 
method used to overcome the 
problem of handling the exten- 
sion cord. The extension cord 
was first made into a 15 to 18 
inch diameter coil. One inch 
steel rings were taped onto the 
cord with one ring at the top of 
each coil. To support the exten- 
sion cord above the motor as the 
box is pushed along the tract, 
a heavy wire, long enough to 
reach the length of the feed 
bunks, was strung through the 
rings and attached to the end 
poles that support the overhead 
track. As the feed box is moved 
down the row of feed bunks, the 
extension cord uncoils itself and 
slides along the heavy wire. 
Silage mixed with ground feed 
pours out of the end of the 
box as it is pushed over the feed 
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bunks. The amount of feed 
placed in the bunks is regulated 
by the speed at which the feed 
box is pushed along. 

The Topps are well satisfied 
with their unit. Occasionally the 
silage bridges over the auger, but 
Topp carries a showman’s cane 
and a jab into the bridged silage 
starts it feeding again. Topp 
thinks a small chain and cross 
bar apron similar to the type used 
in a manure spreader would be 
easier to build than the auger 
and would very probably reduce 
the size of the motor that is re- 
quired to drive the unit. Freez- 
ing has not been a problem. 

Pushing the unit out over the 
bunks when the cattle are in the 
lot has been no problem as the 
feedbox is high enough to avoid 
hitting the animals’ heads. 





Soil Bank Won't Solve Ag Dilemma 


The “soil bank” plan proposed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion will give farmers more purchasing power but it won’t control 


production or surpluses for long. 


That’s the opinion of Dr. Arthur 


Mauch, a Michigan State University farm economist. 
But the soil bank plan, said Mauch, stacks up as one of the best 
choices for the taxpayer, consumer and the farmer to get a good 


return on the investment. 


The plan calls for storing soil fertility 


for future use instead of storing grain and other products in gov- 


ernment store houses. 
grasses and legumes. 


That includes seeding land to soil building 


And that, emphasized the economist, is one reason the plan 


won’t control production. 


The soil removed from cash crop pro- 


duction will yield even more when it is again cultivated. That in 
addition to more know-how in getting bigger yields will boost pro- 


duction higher. 


Michigan State University 

















Can We Throw Away Rotations? 


Maybe we can, as we find ways to 
grow continuous corn and hold our 
meadows up to I0 years... 





E’VE lived so long with 
rotations we’ve almost for- 
gotten they are a problem. Yet 
for 200 years, we have method- 
ically “depleted” our soils with 
grain, then given them a shot in 
the arm with legume nitrogen. 
But now, changes are ahead. 
Two new practices have reached 
a point where we can see an al- 
ternative to this basic legume- 
grain merry-go-round. Continu- 
ous corn frees us from the need 
of growing a crop of legumes be- 
fore every one or two corn crops. 
Stands of legume grass which can 
be maintained 5 to 10 years re- 
duce the need for reseeding so 
often and provide a logical com- 
panion to continuous corn. 


Instead of a 3- or a 5-year 
rotation, you have a 1-year rota- 
tion—you are only committed a 
year at a time on much of your 
acreage and can shift around 
much more freely. 


You can better fit your crops 
to your soil, more grass on the 


poorer soil, more corn on the best 
land. 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


George D. Johnson 


You can shift your cropping 
system with more freedom as the 
needs of the coming year seem 
to dictate. 

You can increase acres of high- 
profit crops much more rapidly 
if the outlook calls for it. Just 





Farm might be split this way 

A. Deepest, best- drained, lev- 
el soil: Could be continuous 
corn, if heavily manured and 
fertilized. 

B. Medium soil, shallow, low fer- 
tility: Planted to small grains, 
soybeans, legumes most of 
the time. 

C. Steepest, thinnest, and 
drouthy soils: Held in contin- 
uous meadow most of time; 
fertilizer top-dressed. 





because a field has been in corn 
two years does not mean it 
couldn’t go back in corn again. 
Continuous corn means that 
you can put corn on your very 
best land. Your deepest, best- 
drained (but not drouthy), high- 
est-organic-matter ground will 
make more corn year after year 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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if properly handled than any 
other acreage you can put in 
corn. These could be allotment 
acres. 

Continuous corn lets you put 
corn on your levelest ground 
more often and you can keep 
the hills in grass. 

Continuous corn is very likely 
the most profitable use of land 
which has been heavily fertilized 
for 100- to 150-bushel yields. The 
carryover nitrogen from such 
high fertilizing rates can’t be as 
efficiently used by small grains. 
They require much less N. There- 
fore, you may want to consider 
heavy fertilization of your best 
corn ground and hold it in corn. 

The remainder of your farm 
you can treat accordingly —a 
smaller amount of fertilizer would 
assure top yields of small grains 
and soybeans. Only phosphorus 
and potash will be needed on le- 
gumes. This has extra appeal 
in a time when you want to grow 
the most corn possible on your 
allotment acres, but can’t afford 
the fertilizer over a rotation to 
build up every field on the farm 
to the 70- to 100-bushel corn 
level. 


Another advantage of continu- 
ous corn—subsoil moisture made 
more than one corn crop during 
the recent drouths. Low ground 
usually has a higher subsoil mois- 
ture year in and year out than 
upland, therefore, can stand a 
drouth better. 
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The livestock farmer who may 
not find it profitable to stay with- 
in his acreage allotment can go 
even further in increasing his 
total farm production. He can 
hold the acreage he needs in 
grass legume for an indefinite 
length of time and, soil permit- 
ting, can put the remainder of the 
farm in corn. 

Long-lay meadows have the 
added advantage of providing a 
backlog of fertility you can draw 
on at times. They will be built 
up ready to go to grain in a 
year if it looks advantageous. 

Of course, leaving meadows 
down longer eliminates the cost 
of reseeding so often. 

As with most things, all is not 
solved with one-year rotations. 
They are based on inexpensive 
nitrogen to replace legume nitro- 
gen. You, therefore, have to 
watch comparative costs. As corn 
drops lower in price, continuous 
corn is less attractive. A point 
to remember is that the big ef- 
fect of legumes is when the ma- 
nure is returned to the soil, so a 
relatively inexpensive continuous 
corn program is possible if you 
use manure supplemented with 
fertilizer. 

A problem, too, is having all 
rolling ground. They are working 
on that, too. Soon we’ll give you 
complete instructions on how to 
grow continuous corn different 
ways, even on more rolling 
ground. 














Now is the Time to Cull Cows 


mle is Aly 





HERE is good reason to be- 

lieve that most herds should 
be culled more closely than is 
being done. This is particularly 
true of lower producing herds, 
herds averaging around 300 
pounds of butterfat or lower. The 
owners of many such herds could 
profitably cull the lower sixth of 
the herd. This would make pos- 
sible better care and more feed 
for the rest of the cows, plus the 
elimination of an equivalent num- 
ber of young stock for replace- 
ments, thereby lowering costs and 
releasing acres for other uses. 


Before culling it is necessary to 
compare the production of a cow 
with the rest of the herd. This 
is done by putting the records 
on a 305 day mature equivalent 
basis (that is, making allowance 
for age). Make sure that the 
records compared were made dur- 
ing the same year because of the 
wide variation from year to year 
in environmental conditions. 


You must also compare the 
cow’s record with animals which 


Many factors have to be taken into 
consideration in culling dairy cows... 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 
R. W. Spalding, Cornell University 


made their records under the 
same conditions. This you can do 
by dividing the year into two 
seasonal parts —— March through 
August, which would include the 
spring and summer fresheners and 
September through February 
which would include the fall and 
winter fresheners. This is neces- 
sary because of the fact that 
spring freshening cows produce 
800 to 1200 pounds of milk less 
on the average than cows fresh- 
ening in the fall. This fact is im- 
portant also because they produce 
their maximum at a time when 
milk prices are lower. 


If you do not have records, 
you can only guess at her pro- 
ducing ability relative to other 
cows in the herd. A cow pro- 
duces about one half of her total 
305 day record in the first four 
months. This fact can be used to 
help judge a cow before she com- 
pletes a record. If she makes 
only 130 pounds of fat in four 
months, she will have only about 
260 pounds in her entire lacta- 


Reprinted from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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tion, and this would surely indi- 
cate culling. 

A first calf heifer that produces 
thirty per cent below your herd 
average is probably not worth 
keeping. It will generally cost 
you money to give her a second 
chance. 

There is always some gamble 
involved in predicting the future 
production of a cow. It is neces- 
sary, however, to do this and 
several factors must be consid- 
ered. From the disease stand- 
pomt, not only the production 
of the cow is concerned but also 
the rest of the herd. A cow which 
is positive to the Bang’s test or 
one with a history of mastitis 
should be high on the culling list. 
The age of the cow is a factor, 
in addition to her past breeding 
record. Old cows have fewer re- 
maining productive years and are 
more subject to misfortune in 
general. 

The length of the current ex- 
pected dry period should be con- 
sidered. The most profitable 
length of dry period is about two 
months. Each additional month 
a cow is dry means additional 
costs without any return. How 
good a cow is, plus all the other 
factors considered, will determine 
whether she should be culled. 
A large number of cows will be 
dry four months, but relatively 
few for as long as six to eight 
months. Sometimes it may be 
better to keep a good cow dry 
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six months than to sell her or 
buy a replacement. 

The number of available re- 
placements may sometimes in- 
fluence a decision. Limited barn 
space and several fresh heifers 
often make decisions easier. 

The milking qualities of a cow 
may be a factor. There is evi- 
dence that slow milking cows are 
a hinderance to labor efficiency. 

The price of beef must be con- 
sidered . Usually the price of cull 
cows is highest in the spring and 
lowest in the fall. 

If a cow is producing at a be- 
low average rate and will be dry 
a long time, it probably will pay 
to cull her. 

The “check off” sheet may be 
a help in deciding which cows 
to cull. 


18 Point Guide For Culling 


Check the following statements “yes” 
or "no for the cows under 
consideration* 


1. 1f she is a first calf heifer did 
she produce thirty per cent be- 
low your herd average? 

Yes No 


2. In the first four months of her 
lactation has she produced less 
than 130 pounds of butterfat? 
Yes No 


3. Is her 305 day M.E. lactation rec- 
ord below the average of herd 
mates freshening during the same 
ear and season? (Divide the 
Verd into two seasons of fresh- 
ening—March through August— 
September through February.) 
Yes No 











4. Will she be dry more than 6 




















1956 CULL COWS NOW 7 
months or more? 13. Is the price of beef average te 
Yes No good? 

a - Yes No 
° ther r i 

. available? . ee 14. Is she a spring freshener? 
Yes No VOR eee FO 

. te ie ae al ee 15. Is way her the average type of 
Ven No your her 

Yes No 

7. Does she have a record of mas- 16 Is she a slow milker? 
titis? Yes No 
Yes No 

17. Will it pay you to replace this 

8. Is she positive to Bang's disease cow with a higher producer? 
test? 7 womumcnas Ge 
Yes No : 

18. Will it pay you to remove this 

9. Does she have a record of breed- cow without replacing her? 


ing trouble? 


Yes No 





WOO ccc Se 





*If the question is checked 
“yes”, it indicates culling; “yes” 
answers to questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
8, 9, 17 and 18 are strong indi- 
cations that the cow should be 
culled; if several cows are being 
considered for culling, check-off 
each cow and compare. 


10. Did she have complications after 
her last calving? 
No 


Yes 

11. Does she have a record of milk 
fever or Ketosis? 
Yes No 





12. Is space needed for fresh heifers? 
Yes No 








Farm Repair Shop Saves Big Repair Bills 


“Do-it-yourself” can mean a big money saving when it comes to 
repairing farm machinery. And a heated, well-equipped farm shop 
makes home machinery repairing a lot easier, says Lynn Brooks, 
University of Wisconsin farm engineer. 

He gives three good reasons for having a heated farm shop. 
First, machinery can be repaired and checked during winter. Second, 
a good shop will make it easier and quicker to service and repair 
equipment during the planting and harvesting seasons. Third, a 
shop makes it handy to build all the gates, shelves, and odds and 
ends needed around the house and barn. 

Brooks says a shop 30 feet square is large enough for most farms, 
and a 16 x 26 foot shop will take care of most small farms. A 
larger one can also be used to house a tractor or small truck. 

Wisconsin Extension 











Farrowing Time 


Management 


A little extra care at farrowing time means 
extra profits for the hog raiser... 


Condensed from 


The American Hampshire Herdsman 
Gerald C. Anderson, University of West Virginia 


A SOW must raise at least 
five pigs to pay her way! 

Profits from the swine enter- 
prise may be largely determined 
by the care and feeding that a 
brood sow receives before and 
after she farrows. Carelessness 
and a lack of attention to impor- 
tant practices will usually result 
in a high death rate in the litter 
and accordingly small litters 
weaned. With poor feeding and 
care the chances of a sow re- 
turning a profit are small. The 
following suggestions have been 
tested and will help improve 
pork production. 

The quarters provided for the 
sow at farrowing time should be 
reasonably warm, dry, free of 
drafts, and easy to clean. Such 
pens should be prepared several 
days before the sow is due to far- 
row. Guard rails offer the baby 
pig a great deal of protection 
and will prevent a considerable 
loss of pigs from overlaying by 
the sow. They are commonly 
placed about eight to ten inches 


from all walls and about eight 
inches from the floor. In addi- 
tion, it is often advisable to sec- 
tion one or two corners of a pen 
with 2” x 4”s to provide a space 
for a brooder and a creep for the 
pigs. 

Before the sow is placed in the 
farrowing pen the walls and floor 
should be thoroughly scrubbed 
with a solution of one pound 
of lye in thirty gallons of boiling 
hot water. This removes any 
hardened filth and does a great 
deal towards killing parasite eggs 
and harmful germs. After scrub- 
bing the pen with hot lye water 
a complete spraying or scrubbing 
with a reliable disinfectant such 
as a good coal tar dip should 
follow. 

The sow should be removed 
from the rest of the herd three 
or four days before she is due to 
farrow. This gives her time to 
become acquainted with her new 
surroundings and to the presence 
of the herdsman. Accordingly 
she will be less restless and more 


Reprinted by permission from The American Hampshire Herdsman, Peoria, Il. 
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easily handled at farrowing time. 
Before placing the sow in the 
farrowing quarters, her sides, 
underline, feet and legs should 
be thoroughly washed with soap 
and warm water to remove dirt 
and filth in which worm eggs 
may be present. This simple pre- 
caution will help prevent the pigs 
from becoming infested with 
parasites early in life, the effects 
of which cannot later be over- 
come with worm treatments. 


The amount of bedding given 
to the sow should be moderate— 
a light covering on the floor will 
suffice. Often the tendency is 
to be too liberal with the bed- 
ding, when actually such a prac- 
tice is dangerous. With large 
amounts of bedding available a 
sow tends to work it into one 
large pile. This may serve as a 
trap for the small pig, holding 
him out of sight until his mother 
unwittingly squeezes him to 
death. The pig often finds his 
dinner out of reach, perched atop 
a stack of straw! Experience has 
shown that enough bedding to 
keep the pen dry is best. The 
kind of bedding is not so impor- 
tant as long as it is dry and fine. 

Keeping a pen dry requires 
some attention, but usually the 
regular removal of soiled, damp 
bedding and replacing it with 
clean, dry material will do the 
job. Dryness, next to warmth is 
a must for the survival of the 
newly born pig. 


FARROWING TIME MANAGEMENT 9 


Since for some time after birth 
the pig is unable to keep himself 
warm if the temperature is be- 
low approximately 40° F., a 
source of artificial heat must 
be supplied. If this is not done 
the small pig will become chilled, 
lose his desire to nurse, become 
weak and die. Also, when small 
pigs become cold they pile up, 
oftentimes over the warm spot 
left by the sow, or near to their 
mothers, and as a consequence 
many pigs are overlaid. 


A simple brooder will supply 
an economical source of warmth 
and will be a big asset in raising 
large litters. A brooder should 
be roomy and should not produce 
too much heat, i.e. about 65 to 
70°. With the more elaborate 
brooders the temperature may be 
easily regulated by adjusting the 
thermostat, while with other 
brooders a faising or lowering of 
the heat bulb will serve as an ad- 
justment. All good _brooders 
should have a source of light at 
all times to attract the pigs. Us- 
ually by the time the pigs are 
three or four weeks old, depend- 
ing of course on weather condi- 
tions, the brooder may be re- 
moved. 

It is highly important that the 
ration of the sow be carefully 
regulated in the days immediately 
prior to farrowing. The amount 
of feed should usually be re- 
duced, and care should be tak- 
en to supply a ration which is 
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mildly laxative. Large amounts 
of feed, especially a heavy con- 
centrated ration, tends to stimu- 
late milk flow before the pigs 
have arrived. Overfeeding may 
result in congested and inflamed 
udders. For easiest farrowing 
and for a rapid recovery a sow’s 
digestive tract should not be 
loaded with waste material. A 
good way to accomplish these 
objectives is to cut the regular 
grain ration in half and make 
the other half (by measure) 
wheat bran. Such bulky feeds as 
oats or wheat shorts may also 
be used. Some sows will demand 
more feed than others to keep 
them satisfied and quiet, but us- 
ually one quart of the half bran, 
half regular ration mixture fed 
twice daily will be adequate dur- 
ing the three, or four days be- 
fore the pigs are due. 


Many pigs may be saved if 
someone is present when the sow 
is farrowing. This is especially 
true if the weather is severe or 
the sow is experiencing difficulty. 
The presence of an attendant at 
this time often means the dif- 
ference between success and fail- 
ure. Most important of all is to 
be sure that each pig gets free 
of the membranes that surround 
it at birth and that the nose and 
mouth are cleared of fluid so that 
breathing is not blocked. Each 
pig should be helped to a good 
feeding of the first milk. This is 
espesially important if the pigs 
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are small and weak. 
Soon after birth the navel 


should be thoroughly disinfected. 
A tincture of iodine solution is 
suitable. This practice will pre- 
vent an infection from becom- 
ing established and will do much 
in keeping the pigs healthy and 
well-doing. A small bottle with 
a wide mouth may be used. Place 
the cord in the bottle and hold 
it against the pig’s belly for a 
minute or so. If the cord is long 
it should be clipped off about 
six inches from the body before 
being disinfected. 

The small, sharp needle, or 
wolf teeth should be clipped soon 
after birth. The teeth should be 
cut off evenly so that no rough 
edges or pieces will be left. Care 
should be exercised so as not to 
injure the gum. The pig has no 
use for these teeth and if they 
are not removed they may inter- 
fere with his suckling, and will 
often injure the sow’s udder leav- 
ing an open pathway for infec- 
tion. 

As a means of identification, 
each pig should be ear marked 
and his number recorded. Later, 
this identification is valuable in 
selecting gilts for replacement 
purposes. In all cases care should 
be taken in locating the marks, 
and they should be put in so as 
to be clear and easily read. 

During the first twenty-four 
hours following farrowing the 
sow will usually not need any 
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feed, but should have all the wa- 
ter she desires. If, however, she 
is restless at feeding time it may 
be wise to offer her a small 
amount of whole oats or similar 
bulky ground feed, fed as a thin 
slop. The promptness of the 
sow’s recovery from farrowing 
and the success with which she 
comes into milk will largely de- 
pend upon her feeding during 
the first week. She should re- 
ceive a bulky laxative ration. A 
ration similar to that fed prior 
to farrowing with the inclusion 
of bran as suggested is satisfac- 
tory. Beginning with the second 
day following farrowing the sow 
may be fed about one double 
handful of feed at each feeding 
(about one half pound). By the 
fourth day this may be increased 
to twice this amount, or one 
pound, and on the sixth day to 
one and a half pounds at each 
feeding. Beginning with the sec- 
ond week the ration should be in- 
creased at the rate of one half 
to one pound daily until the 
sow is on full feed. During this 
time the amount of bran may 
be gradually reduced. The herds- 
man who knows each sow well 
can regulate her feed to the best 
advantage during these early 
weeks after farrowing. Common 
sense must always be used. 

Too much haste in bringing 
the sow to full feed may over 
stimulate milk flow. Ordinarily 
the pigs are best able to use 
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large amounts of milk after they 
are two to three weeks old. In 
many instances, if the sow is 
brought up to her full milk pro- 
ducing capacity before this time 
the pigs will develop scours. Us- 
ually this digestive disturbance 
results in a loss of appetite and 
often a setback in the growth 
of the pigs. As a result the sow’s 
udder may become congested 
and inflamed and prevent her 
from producing a maximum 
amount of milk later on when the 
pigs can use it to best advantage. 


Since pigs are born with very 
little iron and copper in their 
bodies and sow’s milk is low in 
these two minerals which are 
necessary for the prevention of 
anemia, the suckling pig must 
have his milk supplemented with 
these minerals if he is to thrive. 
One may accomplish this by 
painting the sow’s udder twice 
daily with a solution of iron and 
copper. A mixture commonly 
used is made up of five ounces of 
iron sulphate and one ounce of 
copper sulfate dissolved in one 
quart of water. One may also ac- 
complish this purpose by placing 
small amounts of clean earth in 
the corner of the pen. The earth 
should be taken from an area 
where hogs have not been for 
at least three years in order to 
avoid contaminating the pigs 
with parasite eggs. Sometimes 
the iron and copper solution is 
sprinkled lightly over the earth. 
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In any case one should begin 
using one of these methods at 
least by the time the pigs are a 
week old and should continue 
to do so until the sow and pigs 
are placed on pasture, or the 
pigs are eating considerable 
amounts of the creep ration. 
After the pigs are three to 
four weeks old they will begin 
to eat small amounts of solid 
feed. Under most systems of 
sow and litter management a 
creep should be provided for the 
pigs. The creep ration should 
be highly nutritious since the 
pig will consume only small 
amounts of feed. A supplement 
made up of tankage 2 parts, 
soybean oil meal 1 part, and 
alfalfa meal 1 part, self fed with 
whole shelled corn is suggested 
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as a creep ration for pigs in dry 
lot. If the pigs are on lush green 
pasture, the alfalfa meal may be 
left out. If skim milk or other 
good quality dairy by-product is 
available, it may be fed along 
with whole shelled corn or similar 
grain with good results. 

The best time to castrate and 
vaccinate the pigs is a subject 
about which there is considerable 
argument. Both should be done 
before the pigs are weaned, but 
not at the same time. The author 
prefers to castrate not later than 
two weeks of age and then vac- 
cinate after the wounds have 
healed, usually between the fifth 
and sixth weeks so that the pigs 
will have recovered and be do- 
ing well before they are weaned 
at eight weeks. 





Dehorn Calves While Young 


Why keep horns on dairy cattle—unless you’re keeping them 


for show animals? 


Dehorn your cattle and you lessen the problem 


of the “boss cow” and reduce goring losses. Dehorned cattle are 
also easier to handle, especially in stanchions. 


Dehorning is best done when the calves are less than 3 months 











old- When mature animals are dehorned, they may lose weight, 
drop in production, and get infected. Dehorning older cows also 
leaves an unattractive stub. 


An easy way to dehorn is with an electric calf dehorner, says 
I. W. Slater, extension dairyman at the University of Wyoming. 
To use an electric dehorner, press the cup of the heated iron over 
the horn button; rotate the iron to give firm contact with the button. 
The button will drop off in a month or so, leaving a smooth, 
healed surface. University of Wyoming 








How One Man Feeds 2500 Steers 





HAT is said by experts to 

be one of the most effi- 
cient and profitable beef feed- 
ing setups in Utah is operated 
by a bank president, P. P. Thom- 
as. 


Thomas has been in the bank- 
ing business at Spanish Fork for 
all of 50 years, and has been en- 
gaged in livestock raising for 
half of that time. 

Mr. Thomas, in his position as 
bank president, does business 
with a lot of ranchers. He hears 
the hard luck stories and the 
success stories; he knows how 
livestockmen operate and how 
they both lose money and make 
money. This is a decided advan- 
tage to a banker who is also in 
the livestock business; he can 
avoid some of the pitfalls as well 
as take advantage of proven 
practices. 


A year ago he decided, after 
some investigation in near-by 
states of livestock feeding prac- 
tices, that with the right setup 
one man could feed 2500 head 


A bank president has built an efficient 


and profitable ranch... 


Condensed from Utah Farmer 


David H. Mann 


of feed lot cattle. One man is 
doing just that in the Thomas 
feed yards at the Elberta ranch. 


The Thomas feed yard is di- 
vided into five corrals ideally sit- 
uated on the southern slope of a 
broad, dry, gently sloping sandy 
hill. It has one major feed man- 
ger, 1100 feet long, that accom- 
modates 1500 head of cattle at 
one feeding. Also, another 1000 
head can be fed in the field ad- 
jacent to the yards, or 2500 head 
all told. 


How to feed 2500 steers within 
a matter of minutes was a prob- 
lem Thomas worked out last 
winter. In Arizona he found 
just what he needed: A custom- 
built, all metal feed mixing box 
mounted on a truck chassis. It 
has a capacity of five tons, in- 
cluding beet molasses in a tank 
that is kept warm by the exhaust 
from the truck motor. 


First step in the feeding pro- 
cedure is to fork chopped alfal- 
fa or silage into the box with a 
tractor-mounted loader. Then 


Reprinted by permission from Utah Farmer, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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rolled barley and _ cottonseed 
meal is dumped in by gravity 
from overhead bins, and the mo- 
lasses tank filled. All this takes 
around five minutes. 


The mixing is done next, while 
the truck is on its way to the 
corrals. Mounted at the front 
end of the box are three rotating 
mixer shafts, driven by power 
takeoff. They push the feed to 
the top of the load at the same 
time that a moving chain on the 
bottom of the box continually 
forces it into the mixing spindles. 
By the time the load has reached 
the 1100-foot long manger, the 
feed is pretty well mixed. Then 
the driver turns on the unload- 
ing auger and the molasses valve, 
and drives slowly along the man- 
ger. The auger feeds the well- 
mixed forage into the truck’s dis- 
tributing trough, where the mo- 
lasses drips into and mixes with 
the ration just before it drops 
into the manger. 

The truck requires about 10 
minutes to travel the 1100 feet 
and fill the manger. 

The series of chopped hay 
stacks, which are put up with 
portable frames, are adjacent to 
the corrals. An _ underground 
concrete storage tank holds 60 
tons of molasses, which is put 
in storage during hot weather. 
The southern exposure of the 
underground tank, plus about 
two feet of soil over the top, 
helps to retain the summer 
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warmth. However, an electric 
heating arrangement can be used, 
should the molasses become too 
thick to be readily pumped out 
during the winter. Molasses is 
added to the forage at a rate of 
three pounds to each 100 pounds 
of forage. 


The ranch has 600 acres of 
ranger and buffalo alfalfa, all 
of which is chopped, either dry 
or for alfalfa silage. Since Thom- 
as raises more alfalfa than he 
can feed, he sells the excess. 

The alfalfa fields are leveled 
to the contour of the land and 
easily irrigated. Thomas prefers 
field chopped dry alfalfa to baled 
since it takes less labor to har- 
vest it, stack it, load it in the 
mixing truck and to feed it. And 
then again, all of it is consumed 
—there are no dry stems left in 
the manger. In October, he had 
2000 tons of chopped hay ready 
for feeding. He sprays for in- 
sect control and his third crop 
goes to silage. 

Thomas’ big trench silo, dug 
last spring, is 300 feet long, 30 
feet wide and 20 feet deep. Built 
into a gently sloping hillside of 
dry sandy clay loam, the pit was 
unlined, except the top edges 
which were protected from 
crumbling with baled straw. 

In October, a thousand tons 
of corn silage had already been 
placed in the silo and in addi- 
tion, some 2000 tons of alfalfa 
silage was being tramped down 
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on top of the corn silage with 
a big crawler tractor. When 
filled with 3000 tons of silage, 
Thomas planned to field-harvest 
and crop a heavy growth of Tall 
wheatgrass, from a _  100-acre 
plot and place on top of the pit. 
The silo, the grain bins, the 
molasses tank and the chopped 
hay stacks and scales are all 
situated as near as possible to the 
central point. Every load of 
silage was weighed, and, in ad- 
dition, all of the chopped hay 
had been weighed. When feed- 
ing operations start on a big 
scale along about Christmas, the 
feeder cattle will be weighed in, 
all forage weighed, and when 
finished, the cattle will be 
weighed out. In other words, 
Thomas guesses at nothing; he 
knows his gains, his forage con- 
sumption and all of his costs. 
The middle of October, Thom- 
as was bringing some 400 head 
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of Hereford cows, plus an 85- 
per cent calf crop, from the high 
ranges to the ranch. He keeps 
enough purebred Hereford cows 
to raise what bulls he needs. He 
will move these cows and calves 
onto the ranch where they will 
range on the alfalfa fields until 
about Christmas, when they will 
be moved into the feed yards dur- 
ing January and February, and 
then out onto the fields again 
and then onto the high ranges. 

He feeds out his calves and in 
addition, buys up feeder stock 
and feeds the year around. While 
he is partial to Herefords, he 
has some registered Angus cows 
and in October he had several 
hundred head of Hereford and 
Angus heifers and steers in the 
feed lot. As fast as they are 
finished, they are picked up by 
the buyers from well known 
Utah packing plants near Salt 
Lake City. 





Fewer Laborers, Higher Wages 
Longtime Outlook on Farms 
The oft-time headline “Farm Employment Lower—Farm Wage 


Rates Higher,” is an apt summary for the farm labor outlook for the 
next several years, believe agricultural economists. 


They point out that industrial development continues to move 





forward rapidly, and each new industry brings a demand for labor 
to be drawn primarily from the rural areas. Farmers will have to 
compete with this industrial development for their hired labor supply. 


Virginia Extension 








MORE ABOUT MULTIFLORA 


Soil Conservation Service 
Room 25, Agronomy Building 
Ames, Iowa 
Editor, Farmer’s Digest 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

In the October 1955 issue of Farmer’s Digest, there is a letter 
from a contributor from Missouri concerning the spreading of multi- 
flora rose. From this letter it appears multiflora rose is spreading 
rather rapidly in Missouri and that there is no known method of 
eradication. Along this line, I would refer you to the article below 
—in the Journal of Soil and Water Conservation of March 1955— 

“An evaluation in the Northeastern States of 173 plantings of 
multiflora rose five or more years old was made in 1952 and 1953. 
Also, 18 reports of the spread of rose from old nurseries or orna- 
mental plants were checked. 

The evaluation revealed that there was no significant spread- 
ing on cropland or in well-managed pasture. Spreading was ob- 
served to idle and unmanaged areas, some unmowable pastures, 
and fence rows near seed-producing plants. 

A site was selected in Chester County, Pennsylvania for trials on 
methods of eradicating escaped plants of multiflora rose. The es- 
caped plants flourished in areas where there had not been adequate 
pasture management, chiefly mowing. Well managed pastures were 
entirely free of multiflora rose. 

Four weed-control chemicals were used, namely, 2, 4, 5-T and 
2, 4-D brush spray, 2, 4-D Amine weed spray, 2, 4-D ester weed 
spray, and Ammate. The chemicals were applied both as dormant 
sprays and as foliage sprays. Notes were taken on percentage kill 
and regrowth shortly after spraying and about one year late. “Brush 
Killer” (2, 4, 5-T and 2, 4-D) was the most effective chemical tested. 

The authors recommend either a dormant or foliage spray of a 
“Brush Killer” mixture of isopropyl esters of 2, 4, 5-T and 2, 4-D 
(13% and 27% respectively) for the eradication of multiflora rose. 
The dormant spray is one part “Brush Killer” to 25 or 30 parts of 
kerosene or fuel oil. The foliage spray is one part “Brush Killer” 
to 100 or 125 parts of water and 5 gallons of fuel oil.” 

Very truly yours, 
Virgil B. Hawk 
Plant Materials Technician 
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bee can pay for the cost of 
converting your drill into a 
band seeder if you seed from 10 
to 20 acres of alfalfa or red clover 
in grain. With alfalfa and red 
clover at 70 cents per pound, you 
can save $1.40 per acre by re- 
ducing the seed rate from 8 to 
6 pounds per acre. 

Experiments at Michigan State 
show you can save an average 
of one fourth in seed cost—and 
have stronger and surer stands— 
than if you broadcast your seed 
with a drill. Since a band seeder 
attachment should last from 5 to 
10 years, savings on seed and 
better stands in the future will 
mean more net profit on your 
farm. 

How It Works 

The legume seed is dropped in 
a narrow band—12 inches behind 
the drill shoe—on top the soil. 
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Band Seeding 
Pays Big 


Band seeding of legumes 
and grasses has become 
an accepted practice on 
many farms. 10 to 20 
acres can pay for alter- 
ing your drill . . . 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


M. B. Tesar 
Michigan State College 


It is directly over the fertilizer 
and grain drilled from one to 
2% inches deep. The drill disk 
furrow closes before the seed falls 
on the ground. Cultipacking af- 
ter, seeding or the covering effect 
of rains cover the seed shallowly. 

Band seeding gives stronger 
stands with less seed since the 
phosphorus in the fertilizer under 
the seed gives the small seedling 
a “shot in the arm” for a quick 
start. The small plants have a 
better chance to survive grain 
competition, insects, weeds, dis- 
eases and drought. 
Make It or Buy It 

Kits are now being manufac- 
tured by implement and specialty 
companies which use rubber hose 
or flexible metal tubing or both 
to adapt a regular grain drill 
into a band seeder. Prices vary 
from about $1.10 to $2.30 per 
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disk of the drill, or from $15 to 
$30 for a 13-hole drill. 

Farmers with a tool shop and 
some extra time can make their 
own band seeder. Metal tubing 
can be used in this adaptation 
but rubber hose can be used just 
as satisfactorily provided it is 
kept aligned over the fertilizer. 
Strap irons and bolts are much 
better than baling wire in doing 
this job. 

Any adaptation must permit 
the normal raising and lowering 
of the disks without damage to 
the tubes when going over rough 
ground. If you plan to make your 
own band seeder, here are the 
important points to observe: 

1. Legume seed should fall at 
least 12 inches behind the fer- 
tilizer outlet to be sure it is on 
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top the ground—not covered. 


2. The ends of the legume seed 
tubes should be 2 to 3 inches 
above the soil to keep the seed 
in a narrow band over the fer- 
tilizer. Seed scatters too much if 
the seed tubes are more than 3 
to 4 inches above the soil. 


3. Remove covering chains 
since they scatter the seed too 
much. 

If you plan to make your own 
band seeding attachments rather 
than buying them, you can get 
more information from your 
County Agent. 


If you want to purchase a 
ready made band seeding set, 
write to Farmer’s Digest. We will 
see that prices and information 
are mailed to you. 





How Much Nectar in Acre of Clover? 


How much nectar is in an acre of clover? 
This question is often pondered by beekeepers. Recently the 





answer was obtained at Louisiana State University, reports J. M. 
Amos, bee specialist. The average white clover head or flower yields 
slightly more than 8/millionths of a quart of nectar a day. White 
sweet clover (Hubam) averaged less than 1/10 as much nectar, and 
hairy vetch yielded about 10 times as much as did sweet clover. 

Though temperature, moisture, and blossoms cause variation, 
workers estimate that an average acre of white clover would yield 
from 4 to nearly 142 quarts of nectar a day. There are more sweet 
clover blossoms per acre, hence the larger volume of nectar from 
this source than from white clover, which gives more nectar per head. 

The nectar was taken from the flowers in the morning and 
afternoons from caged plants. It was removed from the flowers 
by centrifugal force at 40 times that of gravity. Nectar is a natural 
resource, which if not collected by honeybees, is lost. 











Is Your Lease 
A Lemon? 


These new, farm-tested leasing ideas 
may help answer who should pay for 
fertilizer, weed killers and repairs .. . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Dick Braun 


OME live-wire farmers, farm 

managers, and economists are 
over-hauling leases—to keep up 
with changes in farming. 

Leases can get out of whack; 
no longer be fair to both parties. 
This happens, as Ohio economist 
Russ Moore points out, when 
wages and machine-farming ex- 
penses scoot up faster than land 
values. Or when leases don’t 
change with new ways of crop- 
ping, soil conservation, and fer- 
tilizing—and when the import- 
ance of farm buildings shifts. 

Here are some of the new leas- 
ing ideas. Some of them might 
work in your community, or on 
your farm: 

®@ Fertilizer clauses are chang- 
ing the most. 

“Soil fertility belongs to the 
owner. The tenant should pay 
only for what he uses,” says C. 
M. Johnson, Illinois farm man- 
ager. 

Except for nitrogen, unused 
fertilizer builds up soil fertility, 
carries over to the next year. 


If a tenant moves, he loses his 
share of that unused fertility. 

So Johnson recommends charg- 
ing tenants only for the fertilizer 
used by their share of the mar- 
keted product. 

They figure a ton of alfalfa 
uses about 11.7 pounds of phos- 
phorus, 32 pounds of potassium; 
ten bushels of corn take 3.6 
pounds of P and 2.4 of K; 1,000 
pounds of beef pull out 18.1 
pounds of P and 2.4 pounds of K. 
They give all crops and meat pro- 
ducts a fertilizer requirement 
standard. Tenant and landlord 
split the nitrogen cost 50-50. 

At the end of the year, they 
add up the tenant’s share of the 
P and K actually used by his part 
of the crop. 

“Both tenants and owners like 
this way of doing business,” says 
Johnson. 

Joe Laycock, a tenant in Green 
County, Ohio, has all his fertil- 
izer furnished. In return, Lay- 
cock stands the expense of all 
machinery, harvesting, and mar- 
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keting. He’s on a crop-and-live- 
stock share lease. 


“Best lease I ever had,” says 
Laycock. “Already have my mon- 
ey wrapped up in machinery, so 
taking the landlord’s share of 
that doesn’t pinch. Now there’s 
no fertilizer bill to worry about.” 


The manager of this farm, 
Floyd Madden, says that some 
owners like this kind of lease be- 
cause they can build up soil fer- 
tility as they want to, without 
being handicapped by the ten- 
ant’s lack of capital. 


Says Madden: “We’ve checked 
farm leases for 10 years, found 
that machinery and low-applica- 
tion fertilizer costs are about 
equal. Put on heavy doses of 
fertilizer, and the tenant should 
pay for half the nitrogen.” 


@ Who pays for insecticides 
and weed killers, once plants are 
up? 


John Walley, Indiana farm 
manager, says this: “Split the 
cost of the chemicals for pest 
control the same way as crops 
are divided, but let the tenant 
pay for weed chemicals. That’s 
natural because ordinarily, the 
tenant controls weeds with his 
machinery. 


@ What about repairs to build- 
ings and fences? 


Some northwestern Ohio own- 
ers are selling off their improve- 
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ments and saving a lot of ex- 
pense. Why? 

“Because unimproved land in 
that area rents for the same as 
farms with buildings,’ says Wal- 
ley. Mechanization allows you to 
take on more land. 

Another reason: There’s less 
cash pasture rent income as 
farmers change to more grain in 
the rotation, with the help of fer- 
tilizer. So owners often sell or 
neglect the buildings. Either way, 
the home-hunting tenant is hurt. 

To lick this problem, some ten- 
ants pay cash rent for the build- 
ings. 

The Stroop Agricultural Com- 
pany in Ohio is considering 
charging cash rent for dead-in- 
vestment buildings like the house, 
garage, and machine shed. Then 
owners would pay the renter an 
hourly wage for repair work on 
buildings and fences. 

This would keep the improve- 
ments in tip-top shape, and rent- 
ters would live on_ well-kept 
farms. 

Soil Improvement Practices 

Most folks agree that the land- 
lord should foot the bill for tiling, 
terracing, surface drainage, and 
lime. 

On farms managed by George 
Slater, Hamilton County, Ind., 
the owners also buy clover and 
grass seed and lime, and keep 
ACP payments. The new mea- 
dow seeding belongs to the own- 
er until haying, when they split 
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crops as usual. There’s no set- 
tlement necessary if the tenant 
moves. The tenant, in turn, 
stands the haying expense. 


“There’s less trouble when one 
party pays all of some expenses, 
and the other party all of others,” 
says Slater. 


Here Are Other 
Worthwhile Ideas 


@ Condor Farm Management, 


in Indiana, asks their landlords 
and tenants to sign a new lease 
each year. The lease carries a 
farm map showing each field. Be- 
fore signing, the renter and own- 
er write in each field the kind 
and amount of fertilizer and seed 
to use. 


This takes out the guesswork 
and equalizes the blame for a 


poor crop. 


@ Set aside a certain day each 
month for collections, suggests 
Michigan economist E. B. Hill. 
This will keep collections orderly 
—and they won’t come unexpect- 
edly when a tenant is knee-deep 
in work. You can plan your work 
and be ready with the figures. 


@ Ever wonder what kind of 
leases you'll be signing in 1965, 
or 1975? The answer that C. M. 
Johnson suggests is something to 
think about. 


He’s thinking strongly about 
having the owner furnish every- 


thing, including livestock and 
machinery. The tenant would 
get a percentage of the net in- 
come, above a guaranteed yearly 
payment. The tenant’s share in 
the net income would be a bonus 
for his efficiency and manage- 
ment. 


Owners of good farms would 
invest the necessary capital to fer- 
tilize and operate those farms in 





Expenditures for fertilizer 
compete with expenditures 
for other farm enterprises. 
Return per dollar spent should 
guide the spending of money 
for fertilizer or for other 


purposes. 





the best, most modern way pos- 
sible. And they'd hire a tenant 
who could do it. 


That kind of a setup might be 
just the checker to help young 
farmers get started. It wouldn't 
work for the owner with limited 
capital, though. Or the penny- 
pincher who milks every dollar 
possible out of a farm. 


Right now the big job is for 
our present leases to catch up 
with our fast-changing agricul- 


ture. 








Can You Meet These Egg 
Production Standards? 








If you are to realize good profits from your 
flock it is important to know whether you are 
running well above the average in rate of lay, 
feed efficiency, mortality and low labor costs... 


Condensed from Poultry Tribune 


Frank Reed 


* RODUCTION 6sstandards 
serve a useful purpose as 
yardsticks for measuring the ef- 
ficiency of the poultry enterprise 
and in pinpointing weaknesses. 


In setting up standards there 
is always the problem of whether 
you should use average figures, 
above average figures, or the very 
highest results which have been 
attained. 


My own reasoning on the sub- 
ject would eliminate average fig- 
ures as being mediocre, and I 
would not use the very highest 
figures because they are excep- 
tional. This leaves us with stand- 
ards which are above average; 
and the question is—how much 
above average? 

It is probable that if the task 
were turned over to a dozen well 
qualified authorities, there would 
result a dozen different standards. 
But the figures arrived at, I ex- 
pect, would not be too far apart. 

What are the standards of ef- 


ficiency which a good operator 
of a table egg flock can reason- 
ably expect to attain? 


60 Per Cent Egg Production 


Producers of table eggs should 
average at least 60 per cent pro- 





|. At least 60°/, production on 
a hen-day basis the year 
around. 


. Feed efficiency of 5.0 for 
Leghorn-type birds—5.5 for 
heavy breeds. 


3. Low mortailty (15%). 
. 2,500 layers per man. 


5. Maximum use (80%/,) of build- 
ings and equipment. 





duction on a hen-day basis the 
year around. That’s 216 eggs 
or better per bird per year. 

To attain this rate of lay re- 
quires a production rate in the 


Reprinted by permission from Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Illinois 
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vicinity of 75 per cent the first 
quarter of the laying year; 65 per 
cent the second quarter; 55 per 
cent the third; and 45 per cent 
the last quarter. 

Furthermore, this production 
should be attained with practi- 
cally no culling during the first 
eight months of production. The 
majority of birds should be kept 
close to a full 12 months of lay. 

Stock capable of this sort of 
performance is available today, 
and it is likely that you will not 
need to look far to find it. Get- 
ting the full potential out of such 
stock is your job in care and feed- 
ing. All-pullet flocks are recom- 
mended for maximum rate of lay. 

Rate of lay has a tremendous 
influence on profits. A difference 
of 5 per cent in the average rate 
of lay means 11% dozen eggs per 
bird per year—worth 60 to 70 
cents. 

Feed Efficiency of 5.0 

The term “feed conversion,” 
meaning pounds of feed to pro- 
duce a dozen eggs, may soon be- 
come as familiar to producers of 
eggs as it is already to broiler 
growers. 

An acceptable average feed 
conversion figure is 5.0 pounds 
of feed to produce a dozen eggs 
with Leghorns; or 5.5 pounds for 
the heavy breeds. 

Rate of Lay Affects Efficiency 

Feed conversion, of course, goes 
up and down with the rate of 
lay, but there are others factors 
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which influence it. The body 
weight of the bird is one. Rough- 
ly, you can figure that for every 
additional pound of body weight 
beyond 4% pounds, an extra 2 
pounds of feed daily per 100 
birds will be required. A flock 
averaging 6% pounds in body 
weight will require from ¥ to 
34 lb. more feed to produce a 
dozen eggs than a flock weighing 
41% pounds. 


Kind of Feed Makes a Difference 


The makeup of the feed you 
are using also affects efficiency. 
With the new high efficiency, low 
fiber rations, sometimes termed 
“high energy rations,” birds will 
eat less feed at any given rate 
of lay. A 4 per cent fiber ration 
will give approximately 15 per 
cent better efficiency than a ra- 
tion of equal nutritional quality 
containing 7 per cent fiber. 

Feed wastage is another factor 
affecting feed efficiency. Are your 
hoppers properly designed to pre- 
vent “billing out” of feed? Do 
you sometimes fill them too full? 
How many rats are you support- 
ing? 

Low Mortality 


Mortality losses, including birds 
culled out and destroyed because 
of disease, should not exceed 15 
per cent over a full 12-month 
period in the laying house. This 
is an average of about 1 to 11% 
per cent per month—although 
mortality losses are seldom dis- 
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tributed evenly. 


While inheritance or breeding 
plays a definite role in mortality 
losses, the person who always 
blames the stock is kidding him- 
self. Raising the young stock in 
isolation and good management 
are important, including precau- 
tions to control cannibalism, and 
proper immunization for those 
diseases for which vaccination 
programs are available. 


There has been some over- 
emphasis on this factor of birds 
per man. The goal is not to see 
how many birds one man can 
handle, but rather to reduce the 
labor cost of producing a dozen 
eggs. Anyone can increase his 
birds per man by merely putting 
in more birds and giving them 
less care—which, of course, is 


pure folly. 





A reasonable standard’ of lay- 
ers per man is about 2,500 birds 
housed (or an average for the 
year of 2,000). This includes all 
the work on the poultry farm in- 
cluding raising of replacements, 
handling and packing eggs, and 
the other odd jobs. 

The problem is to increase 
birds per man, without sacrificing 
good care and attention to de- 
tails. The use of labor saving 
equipment, larger poultry houses, 
and better organization of chore 
work are among the desirable 
methods of increasing birds per 
man. 
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Capacity Use of Buildings 

In any business, capacity op- 
eration of plant and equipment 
is fundamental for maximum 
earnings. The goal should be 


something more than 80 per cent 
of capacity for the year. In 
other words, all buildings, in- 
cluding brooding facilities, should 
be in full use at least 80 per cent 
of the time. 


A careful planning of the pro- 
duction schedule including dates 
chicks are started, housing sched- 
ule, and disposal dates, is neces- 
sary to obtain capacity operation. 


Records Provide the Answers 


How does your flock “measure 
up” to these standards? Obvious- 
ly, you must have accurate rec- 
ords in order to really know. 
Do you have figures on number 
of layers and egg production by 
months? Do you know exactly 
your mortality losses? Have you 
ever figured feed efficiency? Rec- 
ord keeping is important. 


Attaining the production stand- 
ards listed here is cause for sat- 
isfaction but not for complacency. 
For one has but to look at the 
record to realize how extremely 
rapid has been the improvement 
in technological efficiency of the 
poultry industry. Table egg pro- 
ducers need to remember that the 
best of today will be the stand- 
ard of tomorrow. 








Mulching Small Fruits 


Recent research proves the value of 
mulches for raspberries and blue- 














berries, and grapes .. . 


Condensed from Ohio Farm 
and Home Research 


R. G. Hill, Jr. and J. M. Beattie 


T IS commonly known that 

a mulch system of soil manage- 
ment with tree fruits will result 
in higher yields, larger fruits, 
and improved tree condition. 


Likewise, strawberry growers 
have long recognized that a 
mulch applied during the spring 
of the fruiting year to standard 
June-bearing varieties is benefi- 
cial. It was the adoption of the 
sawdust mulch system of culture 
that made the production of ever- 
bearing strawberries practical. 

Growers of other small fruits, 
however, have generally avoided 
mulching, and instead follow the 
practice of keeping their plant- 
ings at least partially under cul- 
tivation. 

During the past several years, 
the Ohio Station has conducted 
studies on the value of a mulch 
system of soil management with 
such fruits as grapes, red rasp- 
berries and blueberries. In these 
tests we have compared growth 
and yield of these crops under 


R 


both soil management plans— 
mulch and cultivation with clov- 
er crops. 


Grapes 


Concord grapes have been 
grown under heavy straw mulch 
and under cultivation plus over- 
wintering cover crops for the past 
seven years. The mulch was ap- 
plied initially at about 10 tons 
per acre in the fall of 1946. It 
was replenished annually at about 
6 tons per acre so as to main- 
tain a layer of straw 8-10 inches 
thick over the entire vineyard 
floor. From 1947 through 1953 
the mulched vines have outyield- 
ed the cultivated vines by an 
average of 1.2 tons per acre per 
year, or 25 per cent increase. This 
was accomplished with an appli- 
cation of 40 lbs. per acre per 
year of actual nitrogen to the 
mulched vines. 

Foliage of the mulched vines 
contained more nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, manganese, 
and copper and lower quantities 


eprinted from Ohio Farm and Home Research, 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio 
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of magnesium and calcium than 
that from cultivated vines. 

Mulching has resulted in slight- 
ly lower sugar content of the 
fruit, but this can apparently be 
overcome by allowing the fruit 
to remain on the vines about a 
week or ten days longer than in 
the case of cultivated vines. 

Red Raspberries 

In the fall of 1950, comparable 
areas in a 2 year old Latham red 
raspberry planting were selected 
for these soil management studies. 
At that time the areas to be used 
in the evaluation of the mulch 
system were completely covered 
with eight inches of wheat straw 
in both the row and aisle areas 
alike. (A ton of straw equals 
approximately one acre inch of 
mulch.) Each succeeding fall 
mulch has been added in these 
plots at the rate of approximately 
five tons per acre. The other 
areas were maintained under con- 
ventional soil management prac- 
tices with winter cover crops of 
rye and summer cover crops of 
soybeans. Both areas have been 
fertilized with annual spring ap- 
plications of 50 pounds of actual 
nitrogen per acre, applied as 
either 220 pounds of ammonium 
sulfate or as 150 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate. 

The yield of the raspberry 
plants grown under mulch was 
markedly greater in the 1951, 
1952 and 1953 seasons than that 
from plants grown under the con- 
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ventional system. This yield re- 
sponse was not noted in 1954 be- 
cause of injury during the 1953- 
54 winter that resulted in re- 
duced cane stand. Yield data 
for the four seasons, in spite of 
the injury which affected the 
1954 crop, showed that the 
mulched plants produced 10 ‘Sper 
cent more fruit than did the cul- 
tivated plants. 


Mulching was also found to 
increase berry size. Berries from 
the mulched plants were 10 per 
cent larger than those from the 
cultivated plants. This increase 
in berry size did not entirely 
account for the greater yield. For 
example, in the 1952 season the 
mulch plots produced a 23 per 
cent greater yield while the ber- 
ries were only 11 per cent larger. 
Blueberries 

A planting of Jersey variety 
blueberries was made in 1948 in 
which straw, peat moss and saw- 
dust-mulch were to be compared 
with clean cultivation as soil 
management practices for the 
blueberry. In this planting the 
row area only was mulched and 
the aisle areas were kept in cover 
crops both summer and winter. 
All plots received uniform appli- 
cation of ammonium sulfate. 

The yield data of the 1950 
through 1954 seasons have shown 
that any of the mulches were 
superior to cultivation as a soil 
management practice for this 
bush fruit. These records also 
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show that there was considerable 
difference in the various mulch- 
ing materials. Average yield for 
all five seasons of the plants 
maintained under straw mulch 
was 18.6 per cent greater than 
that of the plants which were 
kept clean cultivated. while the 
yield of the peat moss-mulched 
and sawdust-mulched plants was 
greater by 80.9 and 152.2 per 
cent, respectively. An increase in 
berry size was also noted where 
mulch was used. 


Through the use of the mulch 
system of soil management the 
costs of cultivation, seeding of 
cover crops, and much of the costs 
of weed control were eliminated. 
The savings involved here in 
most seasons would more than 
off-set the cost of the mulch. In 
addition to these advantages the 
hazards of mechanical injury oc- 
curring during cultivation were 
reduced. Mulched plantings were 
more easily accessible regardless 
of weather conditions, and pick- 
ing conditions were greatly im- 
proved. No effect upon soil reac- 
tion was noted nor was there any 
increase of insect and disease 
problems associated with the use 
of mulch. It should be noted, 
however, that where mulch is 
used mice may become a prob- 
lem and growers should exercise 
care as mulch can be a fire haz- 
ard. 

The kinds of mulching mater- 
ials used in these studies, due to 


necessity, were limited. Growers, 
however, need not confine them- 
selves to these materials. Spoiled 
hay, ground corn cobs, shredded 
corn stalks or other suitable ma- 
terials may well be used. With 
the blueberry, sawdust is pre- 
ferred. Regardless of the material 
used, special attention must be 
given to maintaining the proper 
nitrogen supply for optimum 
growth and yield. Because the 
composition of various mulch 
materials varies widely, the nitro- 
gen required will vary. The 





The oldest living thing on 
earth is believed to be a tree 
—a cypress tree—at Rio del 
Tulle, Mexico. The tree is 
estimated to be between 
5,000 and 7,000 years old. 





grower then must use the growth 
and yield responses of the 
mulched plants as a guide in ap- 
plying the necessary nitrogen fer- 
tilizer. 


The major disadvantage of the 
mulch system of management lies 
in the scarcity of mulch materials 
in some areas. Because of this 
factor, it may be impractical in 
those areas for the large scale 
commercial growers to adopt such 
a system. In most areas, how- 
ever, some mulching material can 
be obtained if an effort is made to 
get it. It appears, therefore, that 
growers could profitably expend 
suitable mulching materials. 








Can Dairymen Justify Emphasis 
on Type? 





CONSIDERABLE number 

of cattle are exhibited at 
various county, district, state and 
national shows each year. Many 
breeders wonder whether the 
time and effort can be justified. 
Some go further than this and 
wonder whether type is important 
in dairy cattle. 


Judging animals is a means of 
appraising their value and should 
stress utility values rather than 
aesthetic values. This means the 
practical side must be empha- 
sized. Whenever any point of 
conformation ceases to be of 
practical value it cannot occupy 
a major place in selection. 


In judging dairy cows, physi- 
cal structure, or the method of 
design used in building her, is 
evaluated the same as we ap- 
preciate different designs for 
houses, cars, planes, ships and 
many other things. Often some 


Good type is only indicative of 


high production .. . 


Condensed from 
Holstein-Friesian World 


Dr. George W. Trimberger 


designs are more useful than 
others for specific purposes. In 
the dairy cow, dairy quality or 
character receives major empha- 
sis together with type character- 
istics to give her wearing qual- 
ities. The aim from the practical 
standpoint is high sustained life- 
time production. 


Important Characteristics of Type 

Dairy character is very impor- 
tant because it indicates that the 
cow possesses the correct design 
and physical fitness to fulfill 
her primary purpose in life—high 
milk production. Desirable udder 
conformation is necessary to ac- 
complish this and without a good 
udder a dairy cow is a miserable 
failure from the start. None of 
you will deny the practical im- 
portance of these two points 
which receive so much emphasis 
in judging. 

Body shape with the stress on 


Reprinted by permission from Holstein-Friesian World, Laconia, New York 
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a body with very deep fore and 
rear ribs which are well sprung 
to provide as much room as pos- 
sible for the vital organs and 
feed storage is extremely impor- 
tant. This influences the rough- 
age handling capacity which is 
so important for economical and 
profitable production. Finally to 
provide the proper support and 
means of transport for this im- 
portant and valuable machine the 
feet and legs on a cow are as 
important as are the wheels and 
tires on a Car. 


Dairy Character 


Heavy milk production is large- 
ly dependent on a lean, spare 
framework indicative of a body 
free from a great amount of fat 
deposit which interferes with the 
proper function of the vital or- 
gans and the secreting tissue in 


the udder. 


When you observe the indi- 
viduals with high lifetime produc- 
tion in your own herd, the 100,- 
000 pound milk producers at 
shows or in private herds, or the 
cows with a record lifetime pro- 
duction, they invariably will show 
long, lean necks; open, flat and 
deep ribs; sharp withers; promi- 
nent vertebrae, hips and pin 
bones, all of which exemplify 
dairy character. These signs do 
not always guarantee high pro- 
duction, but they are so charac- 
teristic of it and are associated 
with it so frequently that it places 
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the odds greatly in favor of high 
production. 

In order to provide the means 
of sustained high production year 
after year for great lifetime pro- 
duction, strength with dairy qual- 
ity is necessary. This combina- 
tion indicates the wearing qual- 
ities needed under the terrific 
strain required for such perfor- 
mance. In a dairy cow this stress 
and strain between high and me- 
diocre production is comparable 
to that of driving a car at 40 
or at 80 miles an hour. Obvi- 
ously, it takes a better machine, 
more dangers are involved and a 
better driver (caretaker or herds- 
man) is required for successful 
high production. This is why type 
is so important. 

A good dairyman knows that 
a dry cow will take on some ex- 
tra flesh, but he does not like 
to see her with patchy fat. He 
also realizes that young heifers 
and calves can be ruined by too 
much feed. This is indicated 
when fat collects in various places 
on the body but especially 
around the vital organs and in 
the udder to later interfere with 
the secreting tissue and good 
udder conformation. In addition 
to lacking in dairy character, the 
individuals with short, compact, 
close coupled bodies have more 
of a tendency to put on fat which 
interferes with production. 

The high percentage of good 
udders and particularly udders 
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with outstanding handling qual- 
ity or texture that are found on 
the cows with high production, 
especially those with state, na- 
tional and world records, indi- 
cates the importance of udder 
quality for top performance. An 
udder with a fine texture is a 
prerequisite for high production. 
An abundance of fibrous, con- 
nective tissue beyond that needed 
for the framework of the udder 
indicates a lack of texture with 
poor secreting and milking qual- 
ities. A trained eye can detect 
the difference, but the physical 
examination is the best verifica- 
tion of too much connective tis- 
sue and impairment of milk se- 
cretion. 

The efficiency of all other 
structural and functional parts of 
conformation of the dairy cow 
are dependent on a good, useful 
udder. This is why a firmly at- 
tached fore udder and a high, 
wide, strongly attached rear ud- 
der is so important. With this, a 
level udder floor and the correct 
teat arrangement will result in 
good milking qualities. 


Correct Body Conformation 


There is a right and wrong 
bedy shape for desirable dairy 
type. A cow with a heavy, com- 
pact, round body usually indi- 
cates that the individual converts 
a larger comparative amount of 
feed into body maintenance and 
fat than do cows with more dairy 
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quality. 

A cow with a pinched heart 
girth, narrow chest, a marked de- 
ficiency in the crops, a shallow 
fore or rear rib, or a very flat 
body obviously lacks in lung, 
heart, and feed handling capa- 
city. With such structure the 
cow does not have the constitu- 
tion or strength to stand the vig- 
orous requirement for high pro- 
duction year after year. 

It is also generally recognized 
that a cow with a deep fore and 
rear rib that is well sprung for 
ample feed capacity can handle 
more roughage for efficient pro- 
duction. She then has the na- 
tural equipment and strength re- 
quired to produce large quantities 


of milk with the greatest possible 


amount of nutrients obtained 
from the roughage in the ration. 
The body contributes greatly to 
the general appearance of an in- 
dividual which in the final analy- 
sis refers to the way all parts are 
held together to provide wearing 
qualities. 


Feet and Legs 


A proper emphasis on legs and 
feet includes the general struc- 
ture of bones and muscles to pro- 
vide a_ substantial foundation. 
The object is to have strength 
but at the same time avoid coarse- 
ness at the expense of dairy qual- 
ity and refinement. 

If a dairy cow cannot move 
easily and smoothly on her feet 
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and legs, it affects the udder at- 
tachment and may also result in 
udder bruises and blemishes. This 
is especially true of cows which 
are narrow at the hocks so the 
udder is continuously bumped 
while the cow is in motion. 

A foot that is moderately large 
and well rounded with consider- 
able depth and width at the heel 
provides a sound foundation and 
a bearing surface with less foot 
trouble. Cows that are inclined 
to have more than the expected 
foot trouble are less economical 
because they need more expen- 
sive veterinary attention. More 
dairymen should keep records of 
the veterinary expense required 
for each cow in the herd. 

Sometimes ane hears the state- 
ment that cows never leave a 
herd on account of poor feet and 
legs. Such a statement is either 
due to inexperience with a suffi- 
cient number of cows, to associa- 
tion with herds of exceptionally 
good legs, or to a system whereby 
cows with faulty legs and the 
trouble caused by these is blamed 
on some other cause when the 
cow is sold from the herd. 

Good feet and legs are neces- 
sary for good grazing habits when 
cows are on pasture and do fre- 
quently influence production ef- 
ficiency and the net profit from 
a herd. 

In the final analysis the ques- 
tion “Can dairymen justify the 
emphasis on type?” must be an- 


swered emphatically in the affir- 
mative with the provision that 
they have high production to go 
with it. This will attain the high 
lifetime production for which 
type is so essential. 

The judges haven’t always had 
all the answers, but neither have 
the critics of type and judging. 
The latter have usually dealt 
with exceptions and have magni- 
fied isolated cases entirely out of 
proportion to their importance. 

Type characteristics which are 
stressed also frequently have con- 
siderable influence on correct 
management practices. A good 
example during recent years is 
the discrimination against fat 
heifers which later adversely in- 
fluences udder quality and im- 
pairs production. 

The emphasis on type is not 
an academic development at the 
colleges but is demanded by the 
breeders of good cattle. In Eng- 
land and some of the European 
countries, judging is not a part 
of the curriculum at the colleges. 
However, the dairymen are more 
type conscious than we are in 
America and the livestock men 
demand emphasis on type. 

A type appraisal sheet designed 
by the men in Animal Husbandry 
Extension at Cornell stresses as 
many utility points, such as milk- 
ing qualities, feeding habits and 
temperament, as possible. This 
has found wide use in breed 
shows and classification programs 
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involving thousands of dairy cat- mendous influence on the profit 
tle each year indicates the im- 
portance that practical dairymen Biase 
attach to type. This is justified Production which is closely asso- 
because type does exert a tre- ciated with good type. 


NO ADDED RAIN 
FROM CLOUD SEEDING 


Science is still hopeful that it can put reality into man’s long- 
nurtured dream to do something about the weather. But Oregon 
State college meteorologists say much research is needed before such 
efforts as cloud seeding will give controled weather changes. 

They have just completed a four-year study of commercial 
cloud seeding in Oregon’s dairyland wheat area of Sherman, Gilliam, 
and Morrow counties. Their conclusion: no definite increases in 
rainfall due to seeding. 

The study was made in the 2,642,000 acre Tri-county region 
where rainmakers have been seeding clouds with silver iodine since 
1950. The town of researchers armed themselves with 20-year 
weather records for the area prior to 1950 before starting their in- 
tensive four-year observation. 

Average rainfall from 1930 to 1950 has been 10.5 inches during 
the 10 months, September through June, when cloud seeding is prac- 
ticed in the Tri-county area. Yearly variations were wide, however, 
during the 10-month periods: 5.8 inches in 1938 compared to 16.6 
inches in 1947. 

Reports from regional weather stations, along with actual rain- 
fall measurements in nearby unseeded areas, gave a computed aver- 
age natural rainfall of slightly under 11 inches for the four test years. 

The scientists measured 11 items used to compute natural rain- 
fall, allowed statistical margin of error, and figured 12.60 inches 
of rain must fall before it could be credited to anything but chance. 
Actually, only 11.58 inches fell during the seeding season—one inch 
under the total needed to credit it to anything but nature. 

It is quite probable, meteorologists say, that weather conditions 
are rare when man can make clouds release rain or withhold hail. 
But they believe the Tri-county study has provided a good tool for 
measuring present cloud seeding methods. 

Oregon State College 


they obtain from high lifetime 














Fertilizer .. How Much 





Can You Afford? 


It is important for every farmer to know how 
heavily he can and should fertilize... 


Condensed from Crops & Soils 


R. H. Blosser, Associate Professor, 
Experiment Station 


Ohio Agricultural 


ROFITS from fertilizer de- 

pend upon (1) crop produc- 
tion ‘practices used, (2) available 
capital, and (3) the cost of fer- 
tilizer in relation to farm product 
prices. 


A recent Ohio study showed 
how profits from fertilizer are 
influenced by the kind of farming 
practices used. For example, 
when excellent production prac- 
tices were used, 800 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre on corn in- 
creased profits $33 above the 
200-pound application. But when 
poor production practices were 
used, 800 pounds increased net 
income only $13 above 200 
pounds. 

Excellent production practices 
included the best known ways of 
raising crops. Evidence of poor 
production practices included 
low-yielding varieties, late plant- 
ing, not enough seed used, soil 
depleting rotations, poor drain- 
age, erosion losses, and inade- 


quate amounts of lime. 


Crop yields used in arriving at 
these figures are estimates of the 
average response from fertilizer 
in Ohio. Extension agronomists 
made these estimates because ex- 
perimental data are not available 
for all soil types and cropping 
practices. Yields for certain soils 
might vary considerably from 
these estimates. However, the 
principles governing the profit- 
able use of fertilizer are the same 
for all soils. 


A study of the yields in the ac- 
companying table shows that each 
additional amount of fertilizer in- 
creases yields by a _ smaller 
amount. Also a point can even- 
tually be reached where more fer- 
tilizer does not increase yields at 
all. When extremely heavy ap- 
plications of fertilizer are made 
in the customary way, total crop 
yields may actually decline. How- 
ever, this situation was not con- 
sidered because it is never profit- 


Reprinted by permission from Crops & Soils, Madison, Wisconsin 
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able to use that much fertilizer. 

The highest possible yields are 
seldom the most profitable. Even 
though more fertilizer may give 
some increase in yields, a point 
is eventually reached where the 
additional fertilizer will not pay 
for itself. 

Net income figures in the table 
show that when poor production 
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practices were used on corn, prof- 
its from fertilizer did not increase 
much beyond 400 pounds per 
acre. But when excellent prac- 
tices were used, profits increased 
rapidly up to 600 pounds. 

For a crop of wheat, most of 
the profits from fertilizer seemed 
to be obtained from about 400 
pounds, regardless of the kind of 


Estimated yields and profits from different amounts of fertilizer in Ohio 




















Yield per acre Profit per acret 
Poor Excellent Poor Excellent 
Fertilizer applied* Production | Production| Production | Production 
Practices Practices Practices Practices 
Corn Bu. Bu. Dollars | Dollars 
200 Ibs. 3-12-12 .. 30 60 —10f 24 
400 Ibs. 3-12-12 .. 45 80 6 46 
600 Ibs. 3-12-12 
+-nitrogen ..... 50 90 8 55 
800 Ibs. 3-12-12 
+nitrogen ..... 50 95 3 57 
Wheat 
200 Ibs. 3-12-12 10 25 —16f 5 
400 Ibs. 3-12-12 .. 20 35 — 4f 18 
600 Ibs. 3-12-12 .. 20 38 — 9f 18 
800 Ibs. 3-12-12 . 20 38 —14f 13 
Hay Tons Tons 
100 Ibs. 0-10-20 .. 1.0 2.5 — 2t 23 
200 Ibs. 0-10-20 .. 1.5 3.1 3 32 
300 Ibs. 0-10-20 .. 1.7 3.6 3 38 
400 lbs. 0-10-20 . 1.7 4.0 1 43 

















* Adjusted to a 3-12-12 fertilizer from the standpoint of price to make appli- 


mations comparable. 


t Based on 1953 costs of production and prices for crops—corn $1.45 per bu.; 
wheat $1.90 per bu.; hay $22 per ton for clover-timothy and $25 per 


ton for alfalfa grass. 


+ Loss. 
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practices used. For meadows 
more than one year old, about 
200 pounds per acre was all that 
could be used profitably with 
poor production practices. But 
with excellent practices, 400 
pounds of fertilizer paid better 
than smaller amounts. 

This method of figuring ap- 
plies only if you have plenty of 
money to spend. With adequate 
capital, you can afford to use 
additional fertilizer as long as in- 
come increases more than costs. 
But if you have inadequate cap- 
ital, other projects or practices 
may give greater returns for the 
money invested than extremely 
heavy applications of fertilizer. 

For example, if livestock should 
return $1.50 per additional dol- 
lar spent, you could not afford 
to use fertilizer beyond the point 
where it returned less than $1.50 
per dollar spent. If you used 
fertilizer up to the point where 
it just paid for itself, you would 
reduce total farm income by giv- 
ing up some livestock that would 
be more profitable than the ad- 
ditional fertilizer used. 

When an addiitonal unit of 
fertilizer just pays for itself, prof- 
its per acre are greatest. But 
when a dollar spent for fertiizer 
returns the same amount as a 
dollar spent on the next best 
competing alternative, profits are 
greatest for the farm as a whole. 

In other words, if you have 
plenty of money to spend, the 
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greatest profit per acre will add 
up to the greatest profit for the 
farm. But with limited capital, 
expenditures for fertilizer must 
compete with the available funds 
for other farm enterprises. In 
this case net income for the farm 
will be greatest before you have 
applied enough fertilizer to get 
the greatest returns per acre. 

A decrease in the cost of fer- 
tilizer relative to farm product 
prices will make more fertilizer 
profitable and vice versa. During 
the last 20 years, fertilizer prices 
have not increased as much as 
farm product prices. For ex- 
ample, in 1933 Ohio farmers 
needed 66 bushels of corn to pay 
for one ton of 2-12-6 fertilizer; 
but in 1953 they needed only 29 
bushels. This change makes fer- 
tilizer a better buy today than 
previously, and therefore more 
can be used profitably. 


How can you tell how much 
fertilizer you can afford to use? 
First, you will need to know the 
probable yields from using dif- 
ferent amounts. You will need 
this information up to the point 
where additional applications pro- 
duce no further increase in crop 
yields. Then by calculating the 
value of the increased yield and 
the additional cost of producing 
it, you can determine the most 
profitable rate to use. 

If you lack capital, you also 
should consider the possible re- 
turns from investing money on 
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other places on the farm. Other 
projects or practices may return 
more on the additional capital in- 
vested than extremely heavy ap- 
plications of fertilizer. 

How can you determine the 
yields from different amounts of 
fertilizer? Several ways are pos- 
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might be used if your soils are 
similar to the ones on which the 
experiments were conducted. 
However, soils of the same type 
may give considerably different 
response from the same amount 
of fertilizer. For example, when 
the soil is low in available plant 





sible. Yields from smaller amounts 
can usually be determined from 
your own experience or that of 
your neighbors. Test plots on 
your own farm might be used to 
study the response from heavier 
applications than you normally 
use. Experiment station data 


food to start with, response from 
fertilizer is usually greater than 
when these elements are already 
more abundant in the soil. 

Soil tests are usually advisable 
for best results in determining 
fertility requirements and _ ex- 
pected yields for individual farms. 





Upward Swing in Pork Prices by Late '56 


Pork may be commanding the lowest price on the meat totem 
pole right now, but not forever! 

Karl Hobson, Extension price specialist, has advised farmers 
that “money-making opportunities in hogs will be here before we 
realize it—also before many producers are set to take advantage of it.” 

Hobson says hog prices will be improving before the end of 
1956. And the upward curve will start a price trend that will last 
through 1957 and part of °58. “This will bring good returns to 
efficient hog producers who have access to barley at farm or near- 
farm prices,” he says. 

As for the current situation, Hobson says hog slaughter will be 
large and prices low during most of this year. But some letup is 
likely to begin in the last month or two of the year. That’s indi- 
cated by the recent pig survey of the Crop Reporting Board. It 
shows that pig farrowings in the nine Corn Belt states in March, 
April and May will be 5 per cent smaller than a year earlier. The 
actual reduction may be greater than that since hog prices con- 
tinued to decline for nearly a month after the survey was taken. 
Hobson says this indicates the improvement in prices and returns 
will be underway when pigs from these late spring farrowings reach 
the markets next November or December. 

State College of Washington 
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.. .RODENT CONTROL... 


laine 


The control of rats doesn't cost—it pays! 
Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Leslie F. Sheffield and Robert E. Roselle 


ATS and mice have been 

among the most common 
and persistent pests of mankind 
since the beginning of time. 
Wherever man has gone — rats 
and mice have followed. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service 
estimates that there are over 100 
million rats in the United States, 
half living on farms and the re- 
maining 50% in towns. 

Estimates indicate that each rat 
(1) eats 40 pounds of feed yearly 
at a cost of $3.00, (2) contam- 
inates other food at a cost of 
$6.00, and (3) damages property 
to the extent of $1 for a total 
cost of $10.00. 


To the average farmer, the 
cost for boarding and housing 
rats during the year would be 
approximately $80.00. For about 
one-fourth of this cost an effec- 
tive rat and mouse control pro- 
gram on the average farm could 
be undertaken on a year-around 
basis. 


Rat and mouse control is sim- 
ilar in one respect to a farm safe- 
ty program—that is, it cannot be 
practiced for only one week out 


of the year and still be expected 
to produce effective results. 


In January, 1955, the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration 
announced the renewal of their 
program of random sampling of 
grain shipments and the seizure 
of any wheat in interstate com- 
merce which failed to meet the 
minimum sanitation standards. 
Since that time 32 carloads of 
wheat have been seized in the 
United States. 


All but four were seized be- 
cause they contained excess ro- 
dent contamination. Recently the 
Food and Drug Administration 
announced that, effective July 1, 
1956, the standards for contam- 
inated wheat would become (1) 
wheat containing one or more 
rodent pellets per pint; and/or 
(2) wheat containing one per 
cent or more of insect damaged 
kernels. Present standards call 
for the seizure of wheat (1) con- 
taining more than two rodent 
pellets per pint; and/or (2) con- 
taining more than two per cent 
of insect damaged kernels. 


Also of importance to farmers 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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is the Commodity Stabilization 
Service announcement that all 
wheat must meet the minimum 
sanitation standards in effect in 
order to qualify for a loan. 

How To Detect Rats and Mice 


These pests leave many signs 
of their presence. Among these 
are: (1) Gnawing signs. Look 
for signs of gnawing around 
doors, edges of boards or other 
rough surfaces that offer gnawing 
edges. (2) Droppings. Fresh rat 
and mouse pellets are sure signs 
of infestations. Look closely 
along walls, dark corners, behind 
objects offering hiding places. 
(3) Tracks. Examine dry, dusty 
floors in farm buildings, or scat- 
ter a thin layer of flour near walls 
and observe daily. (4) Live rats. 
Rats move about mostly during 
the night. Watch for them by 
switching on lights suddenly. (5) 
Burrows. Holes under floors, 
foundations, concrete slabs, and 
other areas offering protection 
are usually present if rats are 
plentiful. (6) Smears. Rats leave 
stained areas along runways, on 
rafters or openings. These stains 
indicate rat runways. 


How To Prevent Infestations 


Prevention of infestations is es- 
sential in all effective rodent con- 
trol plans. Removal of food sup- 
plies by keeping garbage and 
waste foods in covered contain- 
ers until burned or buried should 
be standard procedure on every 
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farm. Store all foods in rodent 
proof containers. Line feed stor- 
age boxes, and lids with thin 
sheet metal. Rats and mice will 
not remain long if no food is 
available. 


Removal of rodent shelters will 
greatly reduce the attractiveness 
of a farm to rats and mice. Stack 





A good dairy cow yields 
in her milk about 29 per cent 
of the digestible nutrients in 
her feed. She uses about 47 
per cent of her feed for body 
maintenance and 24 per cent 
in the work of converting 
food nutrients into milk. 





all stored items neatly and close 
together on racks at least 12 
inches above the floor. Stack all 
wood, lumber, machine parts, or 
materials out-of-doors on racks 
at least 18 inches above ground. 
Clean up or dispose of useless 
piles of straw, manure, junk, or 
other hiding places in the barn- 
yard. Eliminate double walls, 
ceilings, and floors when possible. 
Neatness is essential in success- 
ful rodent prevention. Rodent 
proof buildings by covering all 
gnawing edges with thin sheet 
metal or 4-mesh hardware cloth. 
Raise buildings without rodent 
proof foundations at least 18 
inches above ground level, use 
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metal flashing on piers to prevent 
climbing. 
How To Poison Rats and Mice 


Anticoagulate compounds such 
as pival and warfarin are the 
active ingredient commonly used 
in modern rat and mouse baits. 
They are much safer than most 
old style rat poisons and more 
effective in that rats and mice 
do not develop bait shyness. 

These baits prevent blood 
from clotting resulting in death 
from internal or external bleed- 
ing. The bait must be taken over 
a period of several days to kill 
rats and mice. These baits are 
available premixed for immediate 
use, or as 0.05% concentrate 
that may be mixed with oatmeal, 
at the rate of three ounces to 
three pounds of oatmeal. If larg- 
er quantities are desired, mix one 
pound of concentrate with 19 
pounds of oatmeal. Addition of 
one teaspoon full of corn oil or 
bacon grease to each pound of 
bait will make it more acceptable 
to rats and mice. Treat only bait 
that will be used immediately or 
it may become rancid. 

Oatmeal baits should be placed 
in protected bait stations in or 
near runways. Bait stations may 
be made from wooden boxes with 
entry holes sawed in each end. 
Commercially built stations may 
be purchased or temporary bait 
stations may be established by 
leaning planks against walls. Sta- 
tiors are used to prevent other 
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animals from eating or scattering 
the baits. 

Bait must be available at all 
times as rats and mice must feed 
daily from three to 10 days be- 
fore they die. Bait stations must 
be inspected daily. After initial 
control is completed, the stations 
should be maintained but they 
need not be checked as frequent- 
ly. The average barn, shed, and 
corn crib should have at least 
three stations each. Place bait 
in coffee cans or other containers 
inside the stations. 

Traps 

Traps are effective when in- 
festations remain after poisoning, 
or when only a few rats are 
known to be present. Wooden 
base rat traps should be used 
with triggers enlarged with card- 
board or thin metal. Traps should 
be placed in runways so that 
rats will be sure to run over the 
triggers. Mouse traps can be 
baited with bacon tied to the trig- 
gers or peanut butter pressed into 
the bait pits on the triggers. If 
traps are used, set at least six, 
or more, per building. 

Community wide effort is es- 
sential to an effective rodent con- 
trol program because rats and 
mice move frequently from one 
location to another. Well planned 
farm campaigns coupled with 
community action including 
towns and cities will produce re- 
sults. Every control method 
should be employed. 








Texas' Sunflower Breeding Program 


Remarkable progress has been made in breeding 
a new crop for commercial production . . . 


Condensed from The Cattleman 


HE SUNFLOWER, a native 

of roadsides and fields, prom- 
ises within a few years to provide 
farmers one of their most lucra- 
tive cash crops. In field tests at 
Texas Research Foundation, the 
new Renner-bred varieties have 
yielded 2,900 pounds of good seed 
per acre under experimental con- 
ditions. The market value of the 
seed over the past several years 
has ranged from 4 to 6 cents a 
pound. 

“Sunflowers are considered the 
most important row crop in Can- 
ada, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres are produced each 
year,” Dr. Collister, head of plant 
breeding work at Renner, Texas, 
reports. “They are grown in var- 
ious sections of the Midwest and 
extensively in Argentina and 
Russia.” 

The seed of the sunflower, 
which contains about 30 per cent 
oil and 22 per cent protein, is 
used primarily for livestock and 
poultry feed. Its oil is used in 
the edible oil trade and is con- 
sidered superior to cottonseed and 
soybean oil. It is noted as a high 


quality, semi-drying oil which has. 


many industrial uses in paints 


and other products. 

The objective in the sunflower 
breeding work at Texas Research 
Foundation is to develop strains 
which are high yielding, drouth 
tolerant, insect resistant and gen- 
erally well adapted to the climatic 
conditions of Texas. 

The sunflower breeding pro- 
gram was begun at Renner in 
1947 and the scientists working 
on the project have been follow- 
ing, essentially, the same tech- 
niques which have been so suc- 
cessful in the development of 
profitable corn hybrids. They 
have worked to capitalize not 
only on hybrid vigor but to in- 
crease the drouth tolerance which 
the plant already possesses as a 
native of this region. 

In its native state, the sun- 
flower plant grows to 10 and 11 
feet in height and its seed head 
is from 1% to 2 inches across. 
Dr. Collister and his associates 
have developed what they consid- 
er an ideal plant growing from 
3 to 5 feet tall with a seed head 
about 6 inches in diameter, filled 
out with large seed. It is high 
yielding and excellent for com- 
bining. 


Reprinted by permission from The Cattleman, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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. . . Grassland Progress... 





~~ men find they can produce more 
ee 


when they switch from grain to grass. 


on the same number of acres 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


James H. Eakin 


HE grassland revolution in 

dairy farming is well under 
way. Research pouring in from 
all sections of the nation is prov- 
ing that the modern dairy farm 
now, and in the near future, will 
essentially be a grassland farm. 
The high cost of labor and every- 
thing else the farmer buys has 
pushed many dairymen to the 
wall, and there seems to be only 
one logical method of escape, 
the grassland way. 

Research first established the 
fact that the pounds of feed nu- 
trients produced per acre was 
smallest in rotations which had 
the largest proportion of land in 
grain. With each increase in pro- 
portion of grass-legume acreage 
there was an increase in the total 
feed produced per acre. At the 
same time, as the proportion of 
land in forage increased, the 
amount of labor required to pro- 
duce the feed nutrients decreased. 

These facts are bound to have 
an astounding effect on dairy 
farm management all over the 
nation. Consider the all impor- 


tant facts as we know them to- 
day. With adequate manage- 
ment one can produce more feed 
on the same number of acres at 
less labor and at less unit cost 
of production. This is the situa- 
tion in a nutshell as clearly shown 
in some excellent research from 
Ohio. 

The figures in the chart should 
not be taken as critical of the 
corn crop, since an 80-bushel 
shelled corn yield compares fa- 
vorably with 4 tons of high qual- 
ity hay. It is not so much the 
corn as it is the one or two years 
of lower feed value small grain 
which follows the corn. 

In the future less and _ less 
emphasis is going to be placed 
on the annual feed crops and 
more and more emphasis will be 
placed on forage crops. Ever 
since land has been farmed in 
Pennsylvania the grain crops pro- 
gram was planned first and the 
forage crops filled in. Many pas- 
tures are assigned to that land 
which is too wet, stony or poor 
to yield much feed. At times 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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this may be sound, since forage 
will do better under these adverse 
situations than grain crops. How- 
ever, many times this is literally 
biting the hand that feeds us. 

Instead of planning the grain 
program first and the forage pro- 
gram second, try the reverse. 
Plan the forage program first 
and see how the grain program 
falls into place. Here are some 
goals: 


1. Full forage feed the whole 
year. 


2. Long time legume-grass mix- 
tures to cut cost of production. 
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in Pennsylvania. 


Well-Drained Farm 

For each mature animal or for 
each two heifers the following can 
be used: 

Y acre Bluegrass 

Y acre Birdsfoot Trefoil-Tim- 

othy 

1 acre Alfalfa-Grass 

Y% acre Red Clover-Timothy 

Y% acre Orchard grass-Ladino 
Farm With Mixed Drainage 

For each mature animal or for 
each two heifers the following can 
be used: 

Y acre Bluegrass 

Y acre Birdsfoot Trefoil-Tim- 


3. Staggered maturities of le- othy 
gume-grass mixtures so every- 1 acre Alfalfa-Red Clover-Tim- 
thing doesn’t come into produc- othy 


tion in one week. 


4. Adequate late-maturing le- 
gumes and grasses such as Birds- 
foot trefoil and S-37 orchard 
grass. 


5. A sound lime and fertilizer 
program based on soil testing. 


Following are listed some of 
the most successful systems of 
grassland farming now being used 


Y% acre Red Clover-Timothy 
Y% acre Orchard grass-Ladino 
Poorly-Dranied Farm 
34, acre Birdsfoot Trefoil-Tim- 
othy 
Y acre Bluegrass 
1 acre Red Clover-Alsike-Tim- 
othy 
34 acre Orchard-grass Ladino 
Trefoil will never replace al- 
falfa in Pennsylvania, but last 


OHIO STATE GRASSLAND STUDY 





TDN Relative Cost of 
Land in forage Produced Man hrs. Feed nutrients 
C-O-W-Clo 25% 2533 Ibs. 100% 100% 
C-W-A 33% 3016 Ibs. 95% 82% 
C-W-A-A 50% 3750 Ibs. 58% 51% 
C-W-A-A-A 60% 3950 Ibs. 56% 46% 


C—Corn, W—Wheat, O—Oats, Clo.—Clover-Timothy, A—Alfalfa- 


Grass. 


The same number of acres used in each of the rotations. 
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summer during the drouth alfalfa 
lost its leaves on good land and 
trefoil remained green on dry hill- 
side slopes. As new improved 
varieties of trefoil come along 
this legume will lengthen the 
permanent pasture season by 
many weeks. At the present time 
if one has too much bluegrass 
pasture, which always means 
wasted pasture in the spring, one- 
fourth to one-half acre per ani- 
mal unit should be converted in- 
to orchard-Ladino pasture. 


Three acres of forage per cow 
may be too much grass. There 
are many well balanced grass- 
land farms in Pennsylvania with 
two acres per animal unit, and a 
few with less. Naturally the num- 
ber of acres of forage needed 
to yield a full forage feed the 
whole year will be dependent on 
the fertility of the soils of any 
farm. However, with present lev- 
els of fertility on most farms, 
three acres of total forage per 
each mature animal or per each 
two heifers is about right. As 
soil fertility levels are raised one 
might be able to sell hay or in- 
crease the herd size if he con- 
tinued on the three-acre basis. 

If you add up your cows and 
acres and determine that you are 
running your farm now on much 
less than three acres per animal 
unit you can be right or wrong. 
If your grain-milk ratio is about 
one to three you are probably 
wrong. With a full and adequate 


grassland program there is no 
reason why this ratio can’t be 
stretched to one to five or one 
to six. There are also those who 
are feeding lots of high quality 
roughage with a grain-milk ratio 
of one to three or three and one- 
half. This is totally unnecessary. 
If you are going to cut the cost 
of producing milk then you must 
cut the cost of the grain bill. 

Sometimes pasture renovation 
makes a lot of sense; other times 
it doesn’t. To illustrate this point 
—a farmer looks over to a rocky, 
brushy hillside and says he is go- 
ing to convert that to pasture. 
Why? Because he doesn’t have 
enough pasture. But is it because 
he doesn’t have enough acres or 
not enough production on those 
acres now in pasture? 


Often a farmer stands on po- 
tentially good pasture near the 
barn and thinks about spending 
$125.00 per acre to renovate pas- 
ture over in “left field.” The 
pasture he now stands on would 
produce twice as much, or more, 
if he spent $20.00 per acre on 
lime and fertilizer. This kind of 
thinking might save one a lot of 
grief and money. Most of us 
would admit that pasture reno- 
vation has been a success in Penn- 
sylvania, but why shouldn’t it be 
since it takes about four tons of 
lime and 800 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre? Try putting only half 
that amount on some of your 
old pastures near the barn! 








Parity is What You Make It 


Few farmers have a clear understanding of 
what parity really means... 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Daniel W. Sturt, Michigan State University 


ARITY is much in the head- 

lines. It is everyday conver- 
sation among farm folks. Every- 
body talks about it, but too few 
seem to know what it means. 


Parity means many things to 
various people. To the farmer 
parity means his just reward. To 
the consumer it suggests higher 
food prices. To the taxpayer par- 
ity means government subsidies 
and higher taxes. To the poli- 
tician it means votes. But the 
average citizen—as he sizes up 
the situation—sees in parity the 
search by the farmer for his fair 
share of the nation’s income. 


During the past 4 years farm- 
ers have watched their income 
decline. Falling farm prices and 
increasing costs have created a 
cost-price squeeze. At the same 
time, the rest of the folks in this 
country are enjoying greater 
prosperity than they have ever 
known before. So parity becomes 
the order of the day for many 
farm groups. Perhaps it would 
be well to examine closely the 
parity idea. 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, 
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Parity Has 2 Meanings 

Basically, parity has 2 mean- 
ings. It is a coin. One side says 
“fair treatment” or “parity in- 
come”; the other side says “parity 
price.” And there’s a big dif- 
ference, although many people 
find it convenient to confuse the 
2. For example, a stand favor- 
ing 100 per cent of parity may 
turn out to be a stand for 100 
per cent of fair treatment and 
not 100 per cent of parity prices. 

By one definition of parity, it 
means fair treatment for agri- 
culture, or parity for farm folks— 
an income equal to that enjoyed 
by their city cousins. 

The other definition of parity 
is parity price— a price based on 
a formula figured to bring about 
parity income. But the 2 are 
not necessarily the same, and it is 
important that we understand 
the difference. 


Agricultural prices fell 50 per 
cent from 1929 to 1932. During 
these depression years, there was 
much interest in doing something 
to help agriculture strengthen 


Detroit, Michigan 
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her economic position. How 
could this be done? 

It is difficult to put the in- 
comes of farm and _ industrial 
people on a par. It was decided 
to take a period when farm folks 
were receiving what was believed 
to be their fair share of the na- 
tional income —a period when 
the level of farm prices was high 
comparable to the level of in- 
dustrial prices — and attempt to 
restore that relationship. From 
1910 to 1914 was considered to 
be such a period. The economy 
was relatively free from the ef- 
fects of war, depression, or other 
so-called abnormal economic 
conditions. Farm and non-farm 
prices appeared to have been in 
reasonable balance with one an- 
other. 

So the parity price idea was 
born—that price which would 
give farm commodities the same 
buying power that they had en- 
joyed during this base period. 
Equal purchasing power was the 
key. If a bushel of wheat would 
buy a work shirt in the base per- 
iod, then—with a full parity price 
for wheat—a bushel of wheat 
should buy a work shirt today. 


Can't Guarantee Parity Income 

It was in the search for a par- 
ity income formula that the gov- 
ernment, no doubt, found it ne- 
cessary to settle for a parity price 
formula, in the belief that parity 
prices would bring about parity 
income. 
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But this is by no means the 
case. Income includes something 
more than price alone. Income 
takes into account volume. You 
may be receiving more than 
a parity price for your products 
and still be losing money. A par- 
ity price does not mean that you 
are going to make money. It does 
not guarantee you a parity in- 
come from the operations on your 
farm. 

By the same token price guar- 
antees for the products you sell 
at 100 per cent of parity do not 
assure you fair treatment from 
the standpoint of a parity income. 
It may be that prices which are 
125 per cent of parity are neces- 
sary to give agriculture that fair 
treatment. Or parity income may 
be brought about through prices 
which are 60 per cent of parity. 
One doesn’t know. What we do 
know is that parity price and 
parity income are 2 different 
things—and income is the real 
concern of farm people. 


Parity, as we know it today, 
is an idea that looks backward. 
It measures farm and industrial 
prices in relation to those of 
1910-14. Times have changed. 
Industry and agriculture have 
progressed. New methods have 
been introduced. Electricity has 
replaced the kerosene lamp. The 
tractor has replaced the horse. It 
is an era of specialization. In- 
custry, too, has advanced, and 
folks are living better than they 
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have ever lived before. Most of 
us would not want to go back 
to 1910. 

The peoples’ tastes have 
changed, too. They’re demanding 





BEEF . . . $2.98 POUND 


Prices in the Soviet Union 
would shock American home- 
makers. Here are some 
prices observed by an Amer- 
ican delegation at a market 
in Kharkov (converted from 
rubles to dollars, with rubles 
valued at 25 cents): 

Fat salt pork $4.30 per |b. 
Lean beef . $2.38 per lb. 
SE 5 cetenas .25 each 

Milk ......75 cents per qt. 


And here are some cloth- 
ing prices found in a state 
department store in Odessa: 
Print dresses . .$ 75 to $125 
Men's suits .. $300 to $435 
Men's o'coats $200 to $500 

The grocery prices were 
observed in a free market, 
where farmers were selling 
vegetables from their own 
garden plots and produce 
from their own animals. Food 
was somewhat cheaper in 
state stores, but fewer items 
were available.. 





different kinds of things—new 
products from our great produc- 
tion lines. To discourage the 
kind of price relationships which 
bring about the production of 
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those things consumers want is 
to hold back progress. 


Base Period Was Long Ago 


We should also remember that 
both the parity income and par- 
ity price ideas lead us to accept 
as our goal the price and income 
relationship between agriculture 
and industry which existed in 
the period from 1910-14. Any- 
thing which may have been out 
of line then would be out of line 
now—should we copy the same 
price relationships. 


Most folks agree that agri- 
culture is not being paid as well 
as it should be. They feel some- 
thing should be done to make it 
possible for farm resources to 
be rewarded on a basis which is 
more in line with those received 
in industry. 


In our search for the right 
kind of legislation to bring this 
about—in our search for the 
kind of farm price policy we 
want—let us remember: (1) the 
backward nature of this parity 
idea; and (2) the fundamental 
difference between parity prices 
and parity income. And while 
we are all in favor of fair treat- 
ment for agriculture, let us not 
be mistakingly led to believe that 
this fair treatment can be meas- 
ured in terms of the level of par- 
ity prices alone. 

Let us know the difference and 
act accordingly in selecting the 
farm program of our choice. 

















Do You Work Your Soil too Much? 





ANY SOIL scientists say we 


are working the soil too 
much. Some farmers agree. They 
have both research and field re- 
sults to back up their arguments. 

They say many seedbed oper- 
ations carry over from habit form- 
ed when horses pulled light, less- 
effective equipment. Now, trac- 
tors and plows do a better job 
of turning the soil. So there’s 
less need to work the seedbed so 
many times. 

Extra times over the field with 
heavy machinery is hard on the 
soil. Ohio tests show that heavy 
machinery plugs soil pores, breaks 
down structure, slows aeration 
and reduces root penetration. 

Connecticut tests show how 
much machinery packs the soil. 
Six uniform strokes forced a core 
sampler into soil in the row. But 
where the rear wheel of a tractor 
packed between rows, 13 strokes 
were needed. 

Stirring the soil too much can 
be harmful, too. New Jersey 
tests showed less air space and 
more compaction in overworked 


Excessive tillage often does more harm 


than good... 
Condensed from 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 


soil. It puddled when wet and 
formed a crust on drying. 

Corn with one cultivation in 
these tests gave the same yields 
as corn cultivated more often. 
Chemicals helped control weeds. 

R. L. Cook, Michigan State 
College soils specialist, says, “We 
recommend minimum tillage for 
oats, corn and sugar beets. That’s 
on all soils where use of the mold- 
board plow is practical.” 

He figures this way: Main pur- 
pose of tillage is to give crops 
a chance to compete with natur- 
al vegetation. A moldboard plow 
does this by turning under vege- 
tation. Then, any implement 
that makes accurate planting 
possible gives all the tillage 
needed for most crops. 

Cook’s tests showed the same 
yields for crops with minimum 
tillage as with regular treatment. 

John Slipher of Ohio State 
University says, “Farmers can 
prepare seedbeds with less tillage. 
A rotary hoe or harrow after the 
plow is often enough.” 

Frank Schaller, Iowa State 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
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College soils specialist says, “Min- 
imum tillage can give good corn 
yields. Over tillage breaks down 
soil structure. But it is hard 
to tell just how much tillage is 
harmful. 

“If operations are spaced to 
allow weed seeds to germinate, 
extra tillage may pay. But seed- 
beds don’t have to be smooth to 
get good corn stands.” 

“Many farmers overwork land 


that is going into corn. But 
seedbeds for small grain and 


grass-legume seedings are seldom 
overworked,” Schaller concludes. 
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In some tests corn has been 
grown without seedbed tillage. 
Mulch planters and hard ground 
listers sometimes require no ad- 
vance seedbed preparation. 

Several Wisconsin farmers 
have tried planting corn immedi- 
ately after plowing with no extra 
disking or digging. The results 
so far have been excellent. 

Where long rotations are used 
there isn’t too much worry about 
packing the soil. You will have 
most trouble on those fields 
which are cropped year after 
year. 





Cow Vacations Valuable 


As dairymen have long suspected, cows do produce more milk 
and butterfat if they have at least six weeks to two months of rest 


between lactations. 


That was proved from a summary of records on 3,500 dairy 


cows. 


The figures were compiled by IBM machines from dairy 


herd improvement records at Michigan State University. 


Extension Dairyman Larry Johnson reports these comparisons 
on the results of various rest periods for cows: 


Holsteins dry less than two weeks produced 347 pounds of 


butterfat and 9,511 pounds of milk. 


Those dry two weeks to a 


month, 390 pounds of butterfat and 10,838 pounds of milk. Cows 
dry four to six weeks, 404 pounds of butterfat and 11,218 pounds 


of milk. 


And those dry six to eight weeks, 413 pounds of butter- 


fat and 11,567 pounds of milk. Figures for other breeds are in the 
same proportion, according to Johnson. 


The average was slightly higher for cows that were given eight 


to 10 weeks’ vacation. 


But, Johnson indicates, the difference prob- 


ably wasn’t great enough to pay for the extra feed needed. 


Michigan Extension 





O YOU hate to see wood 
wasted? It seems a sin 
against nature to cut a walnut 
log into inch boards for floor- 
ing the chicken house. Similarly, 
it’s a waste of timber to saw a 
log into 2 x 4’s when it is big 
enough to cut out 12-inch boards. 
A tree big enough for saw tim- 
ber is often more than 100 years 
old. When it takes that long to 
grow, it pays to find the best 
use for every “stick.” 


Often this is difficult because 
of the mill or the place you have 
to sell the lumber. But the Hoge 
Lumber Company of New Knox- 
ville in Auglaize County, Ohio, 
makes this trick as neat as “fall- 
ing off a log.” Their plant is 
equipped to cut each log into the 
kind of lumber for which it is 
best suited. 


This plant was started at the 
turn of the century by H. H. 


They Save Every 


Stick of Lumber 


An interesting account of a small lumber 
mill where wood is used to its 


best advantage ... 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


Delmer E. Groves 


Hoge. At first he was a carpen- 
ter working on homes and barns 
and then he started a barrel hoop 
factory. The business soon turned 
back to erecting buildings and 
four Hoge boys joined the bus- 
iness. 


The oldest son, Arthur F., now 
oversees the entire operation—he 
calls himself “just a plain board 
peddler.” G. A. Hoge is the 
timberman. “J. W.” is an archi- 
tect and engineer and “O. H.” 
specializes in retail selling and 
designing buildings. A tenth of 
the entire population of New 
Knoxville works at the Hoge 
plant. They’re all enthused about 
using lumber to its best advan- 
tage. 

This was the first commercial 
outfit in the state to be honored 
for wise management of their 
own timberland. This award was 
given by the state division of 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio 
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forestry. The firm has bought 
several tracts of timber marked 
for selective cutting by George 
Lodge, farm forester in north- 
western Ohio. They follow the 
cutting which he recommends. 

When a market tract of timber 
is bought, the owner may either 
cut the trees or have Hoge do 
the job. The logs are then taken 
to the mill for finishing. If an 
outright purchase, the lumber is 
handled according to the demand 
which exists for special kinds and 
sizes of lumber. 


Small pieces of lumber find 
their way into such things as meat 
sticks, brush handles or other 
special purposes. Hoge’s turned 
the town’s abandoned school 
house into a brush factory and 
this gave them a new market for 
wood. 

The mill also makes kiln-dried 
hardwood flooring, interior trim, 
doors, window frames and ma- 
chined wooden parts for industrial 
uses. They've even sawed lum- 
ber for the shipbuilding industry. 
The odds and ends of lumber are 
baled up and stored until a use 
is found for them. 

The mill operates on sawdust 
and burnable refuse. It uses steam 
first for power, then for heat to 
dry lumber the modern way. All 
sorts of electrical equipment have 
been installed to take the hard 
labor out of the mill. 

But the main use of wood from 
the Hoge mill remains in barns, 
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farm buildings and houses. They 
can supply the entire building and 
will load in onto a truck, deliver 
it to the farm and erect it. 

Or, you can contract to have 
them saw up your timber for a 
new building and they will deliver 
it to the farm for you to build. 
Here, too they make full use of 
all lumber. 


They’ve developed a system of 
building round-roof barns which 
makes use of six-foot strips of 
inch lumber which would other- 
wise be wasted. These are lamin- 
ated by nailing together to form 
the rafters. 

Let’s look over their shoulder 
as they worked for Enoch Schroer 
in Auglaize County. Enoch’s 
barn burned and he was forced 
to come to a decision before win- 
ter started. He had just sold his 
timber to the Hoge company and 
they offered to turn it back to 
him for the new barn. Not only 
that, they studied his needs, the 
lumber available and came up 
with a plan and detailed drawings 
of how to build the foundation, 
locate the pillars and erect the 
frame. 

Two experienced barn builders 
led the crew of neighbors which 
had a new barn roofed on the 
Schroer farm just 48 days after 
the fire. 

The neighbors felled the 
trees, the lumber mill hauled the 
logs to their mill, sawed them up 
and delivered the lumber back to 
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the farm. Some of the small and 
undesirable timber proved suit- 
able for barn building. 

A large quantity of rough 
structural lumber went into the 
nine-foot frame to the square. 
The mow floor joists were cut 
from rough hickory. The round 
roof rafters were made on the 
spot from 700 separate small 
pieces of one-inch wood, none 
of them longer than 81% feet. 

Six timbers 26 feet long were 
used for mow floor carriers. The 
frame in the gable ends used 
some pieces 6x6x21 feet. Good 
rough, white oak logs were sawed 


into 2x6’s and 3x8’s for the sills. 

Schroer had to buy lumber for 
the mow floor (which was first 
used for the concrete forms) , sid- 
ing, roof sheathing, asphalt roof 
shingles, hardware and a few 
other items. He has a barn which 
meets his dairy needs. 


The original whistle was in- 
stalled in the Hoge mill in 1900. 
It still blows morning, noon and 
night. It’s a constant reminder 


to farmers of the neighborhood 
that lumber still plays an impor- 
tant part in every Ohio farm- 
stead. 





Residual Effect of Fertilizer Sown 
on Soybeans, Oats 


Up to 10 bushels more oats per acre in 1955 from a field fer- 
tilized for corn in 1954—that’s the residual effect reported by a 
University of Minnesota soils specialist. 

Jack M. Mac Gregor reported that 60 pounds of anhydrous 





ammonia per acre applied either in fall, 1953, or spring, 1954, not 
only increased the 1954 corn yield, but boosted the 1955 oat yield 
on the same land up to 10 bushels. 

Comparing fall-versus-spring fertilizing, Mac Gregor found that 
there was no difference in effectiveness. Mac Gregor also had some 
striking results to report in soybean fertilizing studies. Apparently, 
an already fertile field—for example, one that would yield 110 
bushels of corn in 1954—would not be noticeably benefited, yield- 
wise, in its 1955 soybean production. 

He told of a low-fertility field in which part was left unfer- 
tilized—giving a 60 to 70 bushel corn yield. A second part of the 
field was fertilized with 60 pounds of anhydrous ammonia per acre. 
Result: corn yield rose 18 bushels per acre and 1955 soybean yield 
went up five bushels—that is, 15 bushels, compared to the 1954- 
unfertilized field’s 10 bushels. Minnesota Extension 








Progress in the Insect Battle 





Pesticides, systemics, parasites and viruses 
are today's weapons in the fight against 
insect enemies .. . 


Condensed from 


American Vegetable Grower 


G. J. Haeussler, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


TRIKING developments in 


the control of many insect 
pests, including those of impor- 
tance to the vegetable grower, 
are continually being made. 
These are providing more ef- 
fective means of combatting in- 
sects than was even dreamed pos- 
sible 25 years ago. Nevertheless, 
consistent scientific progress 
against insects is essential to en- 
able us to produce the necessary 
supply of high quality vegetables. 

DDT, methoxychlor, _ toxa- 
phene, lindane, chlordane, aldrin, 
dieldrin, TDE, parathion, mala- 
thion, TEPP, and Aramite are 
some of the many powerful in- 
secticides and miticides now in 
common use. Some _ vegetable 
growers are even beginning to 
use the systematic materials such 
as demeton. With such an im- 
posing array of pesticides avail- 
able it would seem that most of 
our vegetable insect problems 
should be well solved. 


Unfortunately, however, per- 
plexing problems still exist. 


The question of insecticide 
residues has long been of major 
concern. New insecticides, many 
of which have a high degree of 
toxicity and long residual effect, 
have added to rather than solved 
this problem. Federal, state, and 
commercial agencies are intensi- 
fying research on the toxicology 
of insecticides. Materials are re- 
commended for use in the soil or 
on food crops only after careful 
studies have shown that harm- 
ful residues will not occur on or 
in the edible products. Also, 
when necessary, the harvested 
products are evaluated to ascer- 
tain any possible adverse effect 
on flavor. Therefore, by using 
the pesticides only in accordance 
with recommendations, growers 
are assured their treated crops 
will be free of objectionable resi- 
dues or flavor resulting from the 
insect control measures used. 


Among the new methods of 
applying insecticides, widely used 
by vegetable growers, is seed 
treatment prior to or at the time 


Reprinted by permission from American Vegetable Grower, Willoughby, Ohio 
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of planting. Combinations of 
small quantities of insecticide 
and fungicide applied to the seed, 
either as a dry powder or as a 
slurry, provide dual protection to 
crops such as beans, cucumbers, 
and melons from damage by the 
seed-corn maggot and seed-borne 
plant diseases. Residue problems 
are not encountered or are at a 
minimum with such treatments. 

A problem of major impor- 
tance to vegetable growers in 
some areas is the tendency of 
certain insects and mites to de- 
velop resistance to commonly 
used insecticides or miticides. 
Many growers now find that 
DDT, formerly very effective 
against the cabbage looper, no 
longer satisfactorily protects their 
cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce 
from damage by this pest. To 
control it they must now use oth- 
er materials such as toxaphene 
and endrin. 


The green peach aphid on po- 
tatoes has become resistant to 
DDT and parathion in parts of 
Washington and Oregon. Yet 
these same materials still give sat- 
isfactory contro! of this insect on 
potatoes in Maine and elsewhere. 

Other vegetable pests which, 
according to reports, have re- 
cently become increasingly diffi- 
cult to control in some parts of 
the country with materials for- 
merly effective include the Colo- 
rado potato beetle, the potato 
flea beetle, the imported cab- 


bageworm, the Mexican bean 
beetle, and spider mites on green- 
house-grown vegetables and on 
strawberries. 

Research is being intensified 
to find effective alternative ma- 
terials or measures that can be 
recommended to protect vege- 
tables from these pests that are 
no longer satisfactorily controlled 
by the standard insecticides. 

Studies in Arizona have shown 
that the use of DDT on canta- 
loupes destroys many of the para- 
sites and predators that usually 
help reduce populations of the 
melon aphid, leafhoppers, leaf 
miners, thrips, and spider mites. 
Also that the experimental use 
of dieldrin on cantaloupes re- 
sulted in increased spider mite 
infestations, indicating that this 
material may have killed many of 
the natural enemies. 


Recent field studies in Cali- 
fornia showed that DDT, hepta- 
chlor, aldrin, isodrin, endrin, 
dieldrin, chlordane, Diazinon, 
toxaphene, and parathion are 
very toxic to the lady beetles, pre- 
daceous bugs, lacewings, and 
spiders which serve as important 
natural enemies of lygus bugs on 
beans. 

Such observations emphasize 
the need for more intensive re- 
search to determine the effect of 
pesticides on the natural enemies 
of vegetable insect pests. 

During the past two years many 
thousands of egg parasites of the 
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beet leafhopper, bred from ma- 
terial obtained in the Mediter- 
ranean area, have been released 
in California, Arizona, Utah, and 
Idaho. This work is carried on 
co-operatively by the entomology 
research branch of the USDA 
and the University of California. 
If these parasites become estab- 
lished they should aid in protect- 
ing beans, cantaloupes, spinach, 
beets, and other susceptible crops 
from curly top, the destructive 
virus disease transmitted by this 
leafhopper. 

The use of diseases of insects to 
help control injurious pests has 
long been considered by ento- 
mologists and pathologists. Re- 
newed interest in this has been 
stimulated in recent years by in- 
creased knowledge of the effect 
of diseases on insect populations. 

The successful use of the bac- 
terial milky diseases for control 
of Japanese beetle grubs in the 
East and the dissemination of a 
virus disease from aircraft to 
combat the alfalfa caterpillar in 
California are outstanding ex- 
amples of the practical value of 
this natural control method. 


FARMER’S DIGEST 
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Some of the micro-organisms 
that affect insects can be pro- 
duced in large quantities and are 
easily distributed in the form of 
sprays or dusts. They are harm- 
less to animals and plants. 

Many are highly specific in 
action and are thus harmless to 
parasites, predators, and _pollin- 
ating insects. Most of the micro- 
organisms are not appreciably 
affected by insecticides and can, 
if necessary, be used in conjunc- 
tion with chemical control 
measures. 

Experiments are now under- 
way to determine the possibility 
of using a virus disease which, in 
preliminary laboratory and field 
tests, has shown some promise 
against the cabbage looper on 
cabbage, broccolli, lettuce, and 
other vegetables. 

And so the fight goes on. Al- 
though the vegetable grower 
must battle relentlessly to keep 
ahead of his insect enemies, re- 
search is continually producing 
new and better combat methods 
and materials. Some of them 
may even prove to be nature’s 
own weapons. 





DON'T BE KILLED BY LIGHTNING 


When a thunder storm threatens, the best place to be, if there is 
any choice of shelter, is a large metal frame building or a house or 
other building that is protected against lightning. The most dan- 


gerous buildings are the small, unprotected ones. 


If out in the open 


where there are no buildings, the best thing to do is hit for a thick 
stand of timber, or even a depression in the ground. And stay away 
from wire fences, isolated trees, hill tops, and wide open spaces. 
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OU CAN travel all over the 

Cornbelt inspecting farms 
with sprinkler irrigation and nev- 
er find two systems exactly alike. 
But you’ll discover that every suc- 
cessful irrigation project has 
these two points in common: 


(1) A reliable source for plen- 
ty of water. 


(2) A well-managed program 
of operation based on knowing 
your soil and plant needs. 


You sense the importance of 
good management when you talk 
to Ohio farmers like Bill Martin 
and Gene Mace. 

Mr. Martin has been using a 
sprinkler system for 10 years to 
bring out the highest potential 
in land once too wet to grow 
anything but poke weeds. Mr. 
Mace, dissatisfied with 98-bu. 
corn, put in his system this spring 
and is increasing his yield to 130 
bushels. 


Irrigating Feed Crops 


Here are farmer experiences which prove that 
management is the key to success when 
irrigating feed crops... 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


Betty Connor 


The Martin farms include 
2,000 acres in Hardin Co., stocked 
with 150 Angus cows, 40 Hol- 
steins in milk, 150 sows and 250 
ewes. W. A. Martin has turned 
over much of the active work to 
the five young men who live on 
the farms. But the guiding hand 
of the veteran livestockman is 
very much in evidence. 


The story of the Martin irri- 
gation project goes back 35 years 
to the establishment of the Scioto 
Conservation District when a 
channel was dredged through the 
Hardin swampland. Once dried 
off the black muck looked rich 
and promising. But in the section 
Martin now owns, one farmer 
after another tried and failed. 
The land simply wouldn’t pro- 
duce in spite of miles of drainage 
installation. 


Bill Martin became intrigued 
by the challenge of the muck. 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 
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He couldn’t resist the first quar- 
ter-section that looked like a bar- 
gain. Then someone gave him 
50 acres scot-free. Finally he 
took the deep plunge when an ad- 
ditional 800 acres came on the 
market at a giveaway price. Now 
he had to make that marshland 
produce. 

With the help of agronomists 
at Ohio State it was determined 
that the muck harbored an over- 
abundance of minerals. Rainfall 
was gradually carrying them 
down to the drainage tile, but 
they lodged. The pH read- 
ing of the soil was 3. Martin 
called on drainage experts. “Don’t 
let the water rest,” they said. 
“Pick it up on the hillsides in 
a heavy rainfall and keep it work- 
ing so that the minerals stay in 
solution and flush out the pipes.” 

So the tile was taken up and 
relaid with the ends extending 
above the marsh pockets into the 
surrounding rises. It now has a 
2 inch fall to each 100 feet. A 
total of nearly 40 miles of pipe 
was interlaced under the muck 
and the pH reading soon went 
up from 3 to 5. With the addi- 
tion of 8 tons of limestone to 
the acre, crops began to thrive. 

But once the land was drained, 
Mr. Martin was confronted with 
a new problem. The powdery 
muck dries quickly. Under a hot 
sun, the water table drops 18 to 
20 inches in a week. Irrigation 
now looked like the next step 
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and he began to pump water 
from an old gas well that gave 
a never failing supply. 

Over the years Martin has been 
increasing his yields steadily. To- 
day with his thorough drainage 
system, his program of liming, 
fertilization, rotation and irriga- 
tion, he is turning out 120-bu. 
corn on land that wouldn’t pro- 
duce 10 bu. when he took it 
over. On a 25-acre black muck 
field of oats, seeded to alfalfa 
and brome, and irrigated 4 times, 
he cut this year 5 to 6 tons of 
silage and a ton of hay to the 
acre. 


“In the ten years I’ve been 
working with irrigation,’ Mr. 
Martin explained, “there have 
been only two when extra water 
wasn’t a major essential for big 
yields; 1955 was one of them. 
But even in these two years, it 
has been important in getting a 
good stand of seedlings. For in- 
stance, we can always count on 
getting our oats in a month ear- 
lier. And we were able to set 
our seeding date for the alfalfa- 
brome mixture on the 9th of May 
this year, without worrying about 
germinating failure for lack of 
rain.” 

Three inches of water was put 
on the oats in 2 applications, 
14 inches of water twice on the 
alfalfa. The surplus Chrysler en- 
gine can pump 600 gallons a min- 
ute through 1400 feet of pipe 
which can be used to irrigate 60 
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acres. Martin is using two dozen 
25-gallon sprinklers but likes the 
big 1-inch sprinkler for its cov- 
ering capacity, especially in corn. 
“One of the things I noticed soon 
after starting irrigation was leaf 
spotting. A big stream of cold 
water can cause damage much 
like frost. The solution has been 
to vaporize the water into a fine 
mist.” 


Mr. Martin, could you furnish 
the beginning irrigator some 
tips? “Well, first and most es- 
sential before you go into irriga- 
tion,” he says, “is to be real sure 
you’ve got the water. Most ponds 
just aren’t big enough to irrigate 
any sizeable area. A _ shallow 
stream won’t produce very long 
if a number of farmers pump 
from it. And a well can be tricky. 
I know one farmer who got his 
system all set up and hooked 
into a well that had never gone 
dry. He pumped exactly one min- 
ute and a half before it gave out. 

“Don’t forget the cost of op- 
erating,” he added, “when you 
figure what you are going to put 
into the system. Our fuel costs 
run 4 gallons of gas an hour to 
put '4-inch water on 2 A. After 
you’ve covered a lot of acres a 
time or two that begins to run 
into money. You’ve got to have 
land capable of producing enough 
additional to cover all your costs 
and make a profit.” 

Did he think other farmers 
would benefit from irrigation? 


“Several of my neighbors are 
making it pay well on potatoes 
and onions and truck crops. It 
has done a good job for me on 
corn and grassland. If you’ve 
got the water it’s worth a try.” 

Eugene Mace of Pickaway Co., 
in southern Ohio, was fairly sure 
of a constant water supply. With 
100 A. of bottomland along Deer 
Creek, he was already turning 
out some hefty yields of corn, 
feeding a third to 300 hogs—he 
has 20 sows—and selling two- 
thirds. 


The young corn-hog farmer 
had planned to install his system 
in 1954 just before his plants 
tasseled. But a generous rain 
came along just at the right time 
and the installation was post- 
poned until last spring. His 1954 
yield was 98 bu. to the acre. That 
portion of the crop he cashed 
in was 4800 bu. by weight, but 
sold for 5100 bu. shelled. 

A lot of farmers would say 
Mace was doing pretty well, but 
he’s one of the calibre that won’t 
settle for anything but the best. 
That’s the way he set an unof- 
ficial world record for tractor 
pulling at the Circleville Fair a 
few years back. Driving in the 
free-for-all division and using a 
3-4 plow Massey-Harris tractor 
weighted to 13,000 pounds he 
pulled 39,480 Ibs. of concrete 
blocks a distance of 20 feet, start- 
ing with a tight chain. 

Mace is as enthusiastic about 
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his irrigating experience as he is 
proud of that tractor pulling rec- 
ord. “It looks like the coming 
thing,” he says. “Our average 
rainfall in the growing season is 
18 inches and it takes a 21-inch 
average to produce 80 bushels on 
this bottom land, so I felt sure 
the extra water would pay off. 
And it has.” 


Mace had the help of experts 
at Ohio State in planning his sys- 
tem. 40 acres were irrigated this 
year with water pumped from 
spring-fed Deer Creek. 50,000 
gallons an hour made no notice- 
able dent in the creek’s flow, but 
Mace has filed his water rights 
just in case a lot of others decide 
to tap the same source and cut 
his supply. 

In the irrigated section of his 
corn, plants in the row were 
spaced more closely—9 inches as 
against 12 inches in the non-irri- 
gated portion, with 38 inches be- 
tween rows in both cases. Fer- 
tilizer was increased from 3-12-12 
to 5-20-20, 500 Ibs. to the acre, 
with 300 lbs. plowed down and 
200 Ibs. put in the row. Seeding 
was 27,000 to the acre, with 23,- 
000 plants in the stand. 

“That’s one of the things I 
like best about irrigation,” Mace 
explained. “We put on the first 
application of water after seed- 
ing on May 15. No matter how 
long it is between rains you’re 
sure of getting the corn up and 
you can use less seed.” 
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Altogether, 6 inches of water 
was put on Mace’s corn—2 inches 
after seeding, 2 inches in mid- 
growth, 2 inches when tasseling 
and shooting. The costs, includ- 
ing fuel for the 102 hp. engine 
using 7 gallons of gas an hour, 
depreciation on the equipment 
and labor, figured $2 per acre- 
inch of water. What was the re- 
sult? 


“There are several types of soil 
in this creek bottom,” Mace 
pointed out. Some marsh, some 
Fox with underlying gravel, and 
a good deal of sandy-gravelly 
loam. All of it showed improve- 
ment, with the yield doubled in 
the sandy-gravelly section, and an 
overall increase in the 40 acres 
irrigated of from 25 to 30 bushels. 
The average yield per acre this 
year (1955) is going to run about 
130 bushels. 

Mace is using 5/16-inch sprink- 
lers on 8-foot risers, with 6-inch 
main line and 4-inch laterals to 
cover 5 acres at a time. The 
system operates for 6 hours to put 
on 2 inches. 

“Getting the pipe moved is 
the most difficult part of the job,” 
Mace admits. “Those corn leaves 
are sharp and it’s a good idea 
to wear a heavy, long-sleeved 
shirt. Next year we are going to 
leave grass strips for the main 
line. We tried one idea that 
worked out. On the last irriga- 
tion when the corn was tassel- 
ing, we started irrigating from 
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the outside, working the laterals 
toward the center on each move. 
We let the pipes stay there in the 
middle until the corn was ma- 
tured efough for the hogs. Then 
we picked the two center rows 
and used a wagon to take out 
the pipe.” 

When will you start picking? 
“That’s one of the disadvantages 
of irrigation,” Mace stated. “With 
all that extra water the corn stays 
greener longer. What we really 
need is a new corn hybrid adapt- 
ed for irrigation. Our present hy- 


brids will produce a high yield, 
but they are too shallow rooted 
and too tall for irrigation. Even 
an 8-ft. riser isn’t tall enough to 
get the water out over them, and 
a windstorm after irrigation can 
do a lot of damage. Also we 
need a faster maturing plant for 
earlier picking.” 

The hybridists are working on 
just such a plant. But Mace isn’t 
going to postpone his future irri- 
gation plans until it’s perfected. 
Next year he plans to irrigate 
his entire 100 acres of corn. 








Two New Worm Compounds for Hogs 


Two new cadmium compounds—cadmium oxide and cadmium 
anthranilate—have been found to be very effective in the removal 
of large roundworms in swine, report specialists at West Virginia 
University. Cadmium oxide is most effective when fed as .015 per 
cent of the ration (wet or dry) for a period of three consecutive days. 

Cadmium anthranilate, tried on a more limited scale, also has 
been found to be very satisfactory. It has not been checked by re- 
search as thoroughly as had the cadmium oxide. The work that 
has been done shows that cadmium anthranilate is best used when 
fed as .044 per cent of the ration (wet or dry) for a period of 
three consecutive days. 

Both compounds seem to be safer to use than the sodium fluor- 
ide, while being just as effective. They have the advantage of a 
three-day feeding which tends to give all hogs about the right amount 
of the worming compounds. Hogs need not be kept off feed nor 
the feed restricted the day before the treatment begins. 

The cadmium compounds must be secured through a veter- 
inarian or druggist. At the present time they may be difficult for 
farmers to get because they are relatively new. The Extension 
specialists caution farmers to follow the directions on the containers 
carefully and to be sure to mix these compounds thoroughly with 
the feed. West Virginia Extension 








You Can Save $125 A Month 





HANCES are that, if you 

have 30 cows and cut your 
hay crop at the same time your 
neighbor does, you can save as 
much as $125 per month by mov- 
ing up your cutting date two 
weeks. You'll probably ask, “Why 
is this possible?” The answer is 
simple. Young forages have high- 
er feeding values and produce 
more milk than more mature 
ones. 


This answer has been known 
for a long time. But, since the 
advantages of early harvesting 
have not been put into figures, 
it has not been used much. 

Most of the practices (partic- 
ularly those dealing with pro- 
tein) used in feeding dairy cows 
are based on: 

1. Whether the roughage is le- 
gume or non-legume; and 

2. The assumption that rough- 
ages in general have only 50 per 
cent t.d.n. 


By cutting hay two weeks earlier, grain 
purchases for a 30 cow herd can be reduced 
this much. Here are the dramatic findings 
of recent research .. . 


Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


J. Thomas Reid, Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Cornell University 


When only these factors are 
used in balancing rations, we may 
overfeed or underfeed our cows 
on grain and/or protein. This 
is the result of not considering 
the stage of maturity of our 
roughages. 

Recent research at Cornell 
University provides more refined 
tools for balancing cows’ rations. 
These figures make is possible to 
predict the main feeding qualities 
of roughage if you know when 
it was cut. As a result, you can 
do a more accurate and economi- 
cal job of feeding now than you 
have been able to do previously. 


Here is what the 
turned up: 

Cows eat more early-cut than 
late-cut forage. Look at the chart 
in this article. It shows that in 
the Northeast about twice as 
much dry matter will be con- 
sumed from a crop cut on June 
1 as from the same stand of for- 


research 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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age let grow until the middle of 
July before cutting. 

Although growth stage is most 
important, other things, such as 
leaf content, influence palata- 
bility. There is, therefore, a dif- 
ference in the intake of several 
forages cut on the same day. 

Feeding large amounts of grain 
also lowers the consumption of 
roughage. The intake of late-cut 
roughages is probably depressed 
more by grain feeding than is the 
case with early-cut roughages. 


Cows get more energy per 
pound of dry matter from early- 
cut than later-cut forage. In the 
Cornell experiments, the t.d.n. 
content (which is a measure of 
energy value) was studied in 
more than 70 forages cut between 
May 18 and July 8. When the 
forages had not been cut or 
grazed previously during the 


same season, the t.d.n. content 
decreased 0.5 per cent per day 
after April 30. 

But most important, the 
amount of t.d.n. could be figured 
from the cutting date. This held 
for forages no matter whether 
they were fed green or as a silage 
or hay . . . provided they were 
first cuttings and a disproportion- 
ate loss of leaves had not oc- 
curred. 


Timothy vs. Alfalfa .. . 

This means that timothy cut 
on the same day as alfalfa has 
about the same energy value as 
alfalfa (or any other plant test- 
ed to date). It is possible that 
the t.d.n. content of some kinds 
of plants may not follow this pat- 
tern. But the results to date in- 
dicate that the t.d.n. content of 
the common forages drop off at 
a predictable rate. 











t.d.n. and digestible protein contents (%) of hays or silages on dry basis** 





Nonlegumes Legumes 


Growth t.d.n. Dig. Growth t.d.n. Dig. 
Cutting stage Prot. stage Prot. 
date* 





First cutting 


June | Vegetative 70 13.5 Vegetative 70 18.7 

June 15 Early head 63 10.0 Bud 63 14.5 

July | Full bloom 56 6.7 Bloom 56 10.2 

July 15 Mature 49 3.7. Mature 49 6.4 
Aftermath following regrowth for 5 to 9 weeks 

58 10.0 58 14.3 





** Mutiplying the above values by approximately 0.9 and 0.23-0.27 gives values 
for hays and silages, proce Se: containing the usual amounts of moisture. 
* The values given for various dates probably apply to most of the Northeast, 
but are not expected to apply to the conditions of the South or far West. 
Latitude and elevation undoubfedly influence this picture. 
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The feeding qualities of after- 
math forages are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of first cuttings. 
In these tests, the t.d.n. content 
of second and third cuttings, after 
regrowth periods of five to nine 
weeks, varied from 62 to 57 per 
cent. This kind of forage does 
not fall off in t.d.n. as rapidly 
as first growths, but remains fair- 
ly constant. 


The value of 58 per cent listed 
in the table would seem to be 
safe for use in feeding practice. 
You may be surprised that sec- 
ond and third cuttings never have 
as much t.d.n. as first growths 
cut in the Northeast by the first 
week of June. 


At the same growth stage, le- 
gumes are higher in protein than 
nonlegumes. But the amount in 
both kinds of plants decreases 
greatly as forages approach ma- 
turity. Because of this, nonle- 
gumes cut early can have more 
protein than late-cut legumes. 
This point is generally overlooked 
in practical feeding. 


The protein in first cuttings be- 
comes progressively less available 
to the animal as the plant ap- 
proaches maturity. As a conse- 
quence, advancing growth stage 
has a doubly bad effect upon the 


value of forage protein. 

The protein value of second 
and third cuttings was found to 
be relatively constant but depend- 


dent upon the kind ‘of ‘plant. A 
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striking characteristic of these 
forages is the large amount of 
protein relative to the amount 
of t.d.n. they contain. 


It will be observed that the 
table lists protein as “digestible 
protein.” In figuring rations for 
cows, this value is used instead 
of “total protein,” because it 
combines the amount and avail- 
ability of protein. 


Lower percentage of protein 
needed with poor-quality than 
with high-quality roughages . . . 
In lowering feed costs it helps 
to feed only as much protein as 
is needed. Although overfeeding 
on protein is not harmful, it is 
wasteful and expensive. At this 
time, high-protein feeds cost a 
good bit more than low-protein 
feeds, such as the cereal grains. 


Many dairymen are feeding 
mixtures containing more than 
16 per cent total protein. How- 
ever, the Cornell tests indicate 
that, when enough concentrate 
is fed with the commonly used 
roughages to give cows enough 
energy, there is never a need for 
more than 16 per cent protein 
in the grain. Often-times, 10 to 
12 per cent is plenty. 

Since poor-quality (or late- 
cut) forages are generally lower 
in protein, the belief is often 
held that cows eating poor-qual- 
ity roughages need a high-protein 
grain mixture. Although, at first 
glance, this seems logical, it is 
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exactly opposite to the truth. 
The reason it is wrong is this: 

As forages mature and their 
protein content falls off, the in- 
take and energy value also drops. 
These events cause an increased 
need for concentrates to provide 
enough energy. But increasing 
the amount of grain tends to 
lower the percentage of protein 
needed in the grain. 

It is not always possible or 
practicable to cut forage early. 
There are many disadvantages. 
On the other hand, you have to 
balance against these disadvan- 
tages the amount of grain that 
you can replace with early-cut 
roughage. 

For example, let us assume you 
are feeding 30 cows producing 
40 pounds of milk per day. If 
you feed them enough grain mix- 
ture to give the cows enough 
energy, it would cost (at present 
prices) up to $170 more per 
month for grain with roughage 
cut July 1 compared to hay cut 
July 15. If you cut your crop 
July 15, it will cost as much as 
$250 more than it would had 
you harvested June 15. 

These figures are not net dif- 
ferences in feed costs because 
they include only the additional 
grain you would have to buy for 
feeding with late-cut roughages. 
More early-cut roughage would 
be eaten and the yield of dry 
matter per acre might be less. 
Despite this, the total nutrient 


yield per acre for the season is 
not greatly affected unless the 
crop is harvested on about June 
1 or earlier in the Northeast. 

Generally, when the first cut- 
ting is taken this early, the sacri- 
fice in nutrient yield is made up 
by cuttings later in the season. 
First cuttings made as early as 
June 15 in the Northeast contain 
as much or more total nutrients 
as first cuttings made at a later 
date. 


Your net savings would be 
somewhat less than the figures 
given above, because differences 
in roughage intakes and costs 
have not been included. Since 
cutting time does not enter into 
the federal hay-grading system 
(except incidentally), you will 
not find as much difference in the 
prices of hays cut at different 
times as you will in their feed- 
ing value. 

All of the best forage harvest- 
ing and curing equipment in the 
world and the most perfect 
weather will not make a good 
roughage out of late-cut forage. 

To put the results of these ex- 
periments to work on your farm, 
it is necessary that you know 
their limitations. The kinds of 
forages studied are those com- 
monly used in the Northeast. 
Some of them were grown in 
pure stands while others were in 
mixtures. During a six-year per- 
iod some of the forages were 
grown in good growing seasons 
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and others in drouthy seasons on 
soils of varying fertility. 

If you are located in a different 
latitude and elevation (where cli- 
matic conditions might be def- 


ferent) than Ithaca, New York, 
the values and figures given in 
the table will not necessarily ap- 
ply to your forage even though 
it is cut at corresponding dates. 
It is possible that some adjust- 
ment for season would give you 
figures which more nearly meet 
your conditions. But the general 
effects of time of cutting are the 
same regardless of locality 

It is expected that an excep- 
tion to this rule would be found 
in warm areas where plants do 
not lie dormant during the winter. 

Much more research is needed 
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to determine the effects of 
amount of rainfall, level of fer- 
tilization (particularly nitrogen), 
and length of day and/or amount 
of daylight. It seems probable 
that nitrogen fertilization would 
affect the relationship between 
cutting time and the protein val- 
ue of nonlegumes. Information 
on these points would help us to 
perfect our prediction tools. 

An attempt has been made 
here to adapt some recent re- 
search results to answering some 
of your feeding problems. This 
is done by tying to cutting date. 
If you know the cutting date, 
amount of legumes, and whether 
your roughage came from a first 
cutting or aftermath, you can 
give your cows just enough feed 
without wasting. 





Benson's Marketing Cost Study 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has instructed the 
Department of Agriculture to step up its studies of marketing mar- 


gins and farm production costs. 


“We know that some margins are too great and not justified,” 
Secretary Benson said, “although we recognize that in some instances 
processors and distributors have increasing costs which they must pay. 

“While farmers’ prices for food products have been declining, 


average retail prices of foods have actually risen slightly. 


The 





failure of retail food prices as a whole to reflect the decline in farm 
food products during the past year is recognized by the department 
as a real obstacle to a solution of the farm surplus problem. 

“I have discussed this vital problem with the President. We 
are agreed that we must definitely determine whether or not prices 
paid by consumers contain improper or excessive marketing charges 
and profits. Farmers are entitled to receive the maximum for their 
products through efficient marketing service.” U.S.D.A. 
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When Fire Breaks Out, 
Help Comes a Mile-a-Minute.. . 





TIRES occur on Sedgwick 

county farms just as they 
do in any other county in Kan- 
sas. The difference is that in 
Sedgwick county a farmer knows 
where to turn for help. Since the 
first of 1955, Sedgwick county 
has had a countywide paid fire 
department with 24-hour service 
for every farm in the county. 
Four new fully-equipped rural 
fire stations already have been 
completed and a fifth one is 
planned. 

Now, when a farm fire is re- 
ported, modern fire equipment 
manned by trained, full-time fire 
fighters is on the way. “It takes 
us 30 seconds to clear the station 
and less than 1 minute per mile 
to reach any fire in the county,” 
says Raymond Davis, chief of 
the new Sedgwick County Fire 
Department. 

No city fire department is any 


Farmers of Sedgwick County, Kansas, can count 
on prompt help when fires occur. What 
dodgwick 


ounty has done other 


counties can do... 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Dick Mann 


better prepared, says the Board of 
County Commissioners. “Our de- 
partment now has 7 pumper 
units, four 1,700-gallon tank wa- 
gons equipped with front-mount, 
600-gallon-a-minute fire pumps, 
one squad unit that carries 225 
gallons of water, and 200 feet 
of 34-inch booster line operated 
by a high-pressure, gasoline-driv- 
en pump. Also on the squad unit 
are mounted generators and 
lights for night fire fighting. In 
addition to all this the depart- 
ment has 3-way radio equipment 
on each truck and walkie-talkies 
for use of men at the fire site. 
At one of the 4 rural fire stations 
the department has a rescue boat, 
dragging equipment and resusci- 
tator. Chief Davis carries a sec- 
ond resuscitator in his car. It 
is designed so 3 victims can be 
treated at a time and can simul- 
taneously be used as a resuscita- 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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tor and to administer oxygen. 
Rural firemen in Sedgwick 
county get just as thorough train- 
ing as do members of a city fire 
department. “It takes 2 years to 
train a full-fledged fireman,” 
says Chief Davis. Here is a list 
of training problems each fire- 
man has to master: forcible entry, 
ladders, use of all types and sizes 
of hose, salvage covers (use of 
tarpaulins over big pieces of fur- 
niture to hold down damage,) 
overhauling (finding all sources 
of fire and cleaning up), first 
aid, fire extinguishers, chemical 
fire hazards, ventilation, rescue 
practices, Scott air pack (breath- 





Horses have been rapidly 
decreasing in North America 
and Western Europe in re- 


but 


creases in the Soviet Union 


cent years, show in- 


and Eastern Europe. 











ing apparatus to allow working in 
area where men can’t breathe 
natural air), resuscitator, knots 
and uses, use and care of tools 
and equipment, use of pumps, 
fire-fighting tactics, fire practice 
at training ground, pump practice 
at training ground, learning 
locations of roads, hydrants, wa- 
ter sources, chemistry of fire. The 
men also must attend training 
films, lectures and demonstra- 
tions. They devote some of their 
time, also, to giving outside lec- 
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tures and demonstrations. An of- 
fice chart of training and fire 
activity of each fireman is kept. 

Altho the present official Sedg- 
wick County Fire Department 
sprang into being almost over- 
night the real story of its origin 
and development goes back to 
1948. 

That year, recalls Chief Davis, 
Sedgwick lost 2 or 3 county 
bridges by fire. Mr. Davis, an 
employee of the county highway 
department, says: “We had no 
fire protection for county prop- 
erty so we started looking around 
for some kind of apparatus. The 
city of Wichita had just bought 
some new equipment so the coun- 
ty purchased an old pumper truck 
for $400, plus some of our used 
road equipment. We then built 
onto the pumper truck a 500- 
gallon tank. 


Farmers Wanted Help 

“We never intended to use the 
equipment except to protect 
county-owned property,” Mr. Da- 
vis says. “Then farmers found 
out we had the truck and started 
calling in when fires occurred. 
The city arranged to have all 
rural fire calls transferred to the 
county highway department and 
fellows around the shop volun- 
teered their services as firemen. 
Late that year the county high- 
way employees organized a crew 
of fire fighters on call 24 hours 
a day as volunteers. The county 
paid their regular hourly wage 
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when they were out on fire calls 
but that’s all the pay they re- 
ceived. 

“We soon got so many calls 
our one truck was not enough. 





The stork delivers a new 
citizen every 8 seconds. Every 
21 seconds the Grim Reaper 
cuts | off. An immigrant 
arrives every 2 minutes, and 
every 17 minutes | person 
leaves the United States. The 
actual net gain is | person 
every 12 seconds, 5 a minute, 
and 300 an hour, 7,200 a day. 








A check of equipment disclosed 
a county core-drilling truck was 
not being used constantly so we 
put some additional hose on it 
for fire use. We also rigged up 
some water tanks for big rural 
fires. 


“Late in 1949 the county com- 
missioners bought a 500-gallon 
pumper truck. This truck was 
equipped with 1,000 feet of 214- 
inch hose, 700 feet of 1!4-inch 
hose and 500 feet of booster line 
on double reels. The truck also 
carried ladders. We started mak- 
ing runs with this truck, using our 
previous equipment as a secon- 
dary truck. Since we were han- 
dling suburban as well as farm 
fires our calls began to climb. 
They jumped from 200 to 300 a 
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year and finally, in 1954, to 500. 

“In 1950 the commissioners 
bought a second 500-gallon 
pumper and increased its capa- 
city to 600 gallons. We also con- 
ceived the idea of building up 
a pick-up truck for fire use. On 
it we put a 100-gallon tank, a 
garden hose, a 50-gallon-a-minute 
pump, a 250-watt generator and 
a mounted floodlight. We used 
this truck to supplement other 
equipment on grass fires and for 
preventing spread of farm fires 
from one building to another. 
We carried 1,000 gallons of water 
on 2 trucks but were still handi- 
capped for water. Late in 1950 
the county bought a 1,700-gallon 
tank wagon we equipped with 
a 500-gallon-per-minute pump.” 

It is interesting to note the 
volunteer Sedgwick county fire 





At current prices, the econ- 
omists figure the average in- 
dustrial worker earns the 
price of a pound of round 
steak in 29 minutes. In 1929 
it took 49 minutes. 





department had no legal status. 
Then, in 1953, the Kansas legis- 
lature passed a bill whereby any 
county can own and operate a 
county fire department. This bill 
gave the county commissioners 
power to set up fire districts or 
to organize a fire district if 60 
per cent of the district’s resident 
landowners petitioned for one. 
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Opinion Favored Fire Department 

Many petitions came to the 
county commissioners requesting 
a Sedgwick County Fire Depart- 
ment be established. On June 25, 
1954, county comissioners held a 
hearing as provided by law. The 
Sedgwick county Extension serv- 
ice carried on an intensive edu- 
cational campaign on the need 
for a fire department and urged 
farmers to attend the hearing. 
Opinion at the hearing was over- 
whelmingly in favor of a county 
fire department. 

As a result, county commis- 
sioners passed a resolution de- 
claring the entire county as the 
No. 1 fire district. 

County commissioners bor- 
rowed $300,000 to set up the new 
county fire department and made 
a budget of $180,000 for 1955 
operation. Under the law the 
commissioners issued no - fund 
warrants covering a 5-year per- 
iod to purchase equipment, erect 
buildings, pay salaries. These 
warrants will be retired over a 
5-year period thru taxation with 
the levy being 2 to 2% mills the 
first 5 years. The levy then will 
be lowered to cover only annual 
operating budgets. 


It was decided immediately to 
build 4 rural fire stations, and 
Chief Davis was given the job of 
locating these. He took into con- 
sideration population centers, in- 
surance credits and access to 
roads leading from Wichita to 
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various parts of the county. At 
present there are stations north, 
east, south and west of the city 
limits. A fifth station will be 
erected near Garden Plain, in the 
west central portion of the county. 


It is too early to fully assess 
the value this county fire de- 
partment will be to farmers and 
other rural residents. Already, 
existence of the department, 
which has a class-A plus insur- 
ance credit rating, has resulted 
in substantial reductions in fire 
insurance rates. On yearly pre- 
miums the reduction is 6 cents 
per $100 valuation for a 10- 
mile radius of each station, and 
on 3-year policies it is 15 cents 
on $100. For 5-year policies it 
amounts to 24 cents on $100. 
More important than rate reduc- 
tions to the farmer, perhaps, is 
that he no longer is restricted on 
amount of fire insurance he can 
carry. Before the department 
was established farmers could in- 
sure against fire for only a small 
per cent of the actual value of 
their buildings. 


Made an Impressive Record 


Savings in actual fire losses 
should be great, too, altho they 
cannot be determined as yet. In 
1952, when the department was 
still on a volunteer basis and op- 
erating out of a single station, it 
made an impressive record. That 
year the department answered 
490 alarms in which the potential 
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property valuation loss was esti- 
mated at $4,319,360, and the po- 
tential insurance loss was $3,495,- 
220. Due to services of the de- 
partment in controlling these 
fires, actual insurance loss to- 
taled $138,155.65 and _ property 
loss $274,223.15. It was this im- 
pressive showing that led farmers 
to support the new county fire 
department when the decision 
came up in 1953. 

Every effort is being made by 
the new department to inform 
farmers on how to use the new 
service and to speed arrival of 
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trucks at farm fires. New rural 
phone directories are being dis- 
tributed to all farms this summer 
by members of the fire depart- 
ment. On the front of each phone 
book will be instruction stickers 
on how to turn in a fire alarm. 
The phone book will pin-point 
every farm as to the quarter sec- 
tion on which the farmstead 
stands. Each fire station also 
keeps a bulletin board on which 
is kept a daily record of all rural 
road repairs and bridges out so 
firemen can reach any farm with 
a minimum of delay. 








BIG COWS SHINE IN RANGE TEST 


Eight-year results of a New Mexico A&M College experiment 
show that in weight-for-age selections, large Hereford beef cows— 
long legs and body—hold the edge over compact cows of the same 
breed. 

John Knox, of A&M’s animal husbandry department, says the 
study indicates that large cows stay in the herd almost a year longer 
than the compact type. In calving percentage, the larger cows 
bested the others by 10 per cent, with a 96.5 per cent calving record. 

The margin continues at weaning time—93.8 per cent calves 
weaned from large cows, compared with only 81.6 per cent for the 
smailer compact animals. 

On a herd lifetime average, the large cows produced 1% more 
calves. 

On an average for the entire breeding herd, the weight of 
calves from large cows averaged 100 pounds heavier than the calves 
from compact cows. 

When the calving figures are interpreted on the basis of aver- 
age calf weight for each 1000 pounds of cow in the herd, the advan- 
tage for the large cows is still 47 pounds more calf output per ani- 
mal. Calves from larger cows show the highest average daily gain, too. 

Sure, big cows eat more, but only in direct proportion to the dif- 
ference in body weights between large and compact cattle, the 
test shows. New Mexico A. & M. 








OU have 


probably heard 

otherwise, but, believe it or 
not, this land “down under’ is 
one of the easiest places in the 
world in which to make a living, 
provided you have a little capital 
plus the -fortitude to hang on 
and push yourself ahead. 


Little did the English dream 
that this so-called desert area 
called Australia would produce 
50 per cent of the fine wool of 
the world, become one of the 
leading exporters of wheat, be 
able to furnish the homeland 
with all kinds of dairy products, 
red meat (lamb, mutton and 
beef), fresh fruit, dried fruit, 
wine, and a host of other things. 


Australia is a country just un- 
der the size of the United States. 

One-third of it is desert waste, 
with practically no inhabitants 
except roving bands of Aborig- 
ines. From 40 to 50 per cent of 
it is in a low rainfall area, thus 
it is low producing and has few 


Australia. . . 
Agricultural Wonderland 


High production per man keynotes agriculture 
in the land down-under .. . 






Condensed from Nation's Agriculture 


L. V. Toyne, 


former Agricultural Attache in Australia 


inhabitants. Then there is a rel- 
atively small area which receives 
ample rainfall to produce feed 
for livestock as well as other 
crops. 

Australia, as we all know, lives 
off the back of the sheep. The 
Australians produce over 50 per 
cent of the fine wool of the 
world and are unexcelled in qual- 
ity of production. Because they 
are so far from market, they have 
had to become very meticulous 
in the preparation of their clip 
for world markets. 


All their wool is sold by public 
auction and must be prepared in 
the way prescribed by the indus- 
try and the government when 
offered for sale. Any wool not 
prepared in this way must be re- 
sorted at the producer’s cost and 
re-offered for sale at the auction. 


The sheep population of Aus- 
tralia today is about 130 million 
head, 85 per cent of which are 
Merinos and used for wool pro- 


Reprinted by permission from The Nation’s Agriculture, Chicago, Illinois 






















duction and 1.5 per cent cross- 
breeds used for meat production. 
The average clip is better than 
nine pounds per head and yields 
better than 60 per cent. If the 
disease, myxomatosis, continues 
to destroy the rabbits, the sheep 
population will soon move up to 
150 million head. 

Australia’s present agricultural 
industry is entirely built around 
a grazing economy. Its produc- 
tion per man in the wool indus- 
try, dairy and wheat is probably 
as high as any area in the world. 

The country does not have a 
large acreage of wheat, but it 
ranks in the top three nations as 
far as exporting agricultural 
products is concerned. The us- 








ual milling quality of Australian 
> wheat has been low. 
; The _ Australians, therefore, 
p compete with the Pacific North- 
west and those low gluten con- 
c tent producing areas in the Unit- 
n ed States for markets. It appears 
;- that in the past, Australian plant 
n breeders have been more inter- 
yt ested in developing high yielding 
e- strains rather than good milling 
id strains. However, the trend the 
n. last few years has been away 
~" from the high yielding strains to 
- better milling quality. 
re The northwest tablelands in 
me New South Wales and the Dai- 
ling Downs in Queensland raise 
. some of the best quality wheat 


in the world. It is common to 
find the protein content of wheat 
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in these areas ranging between 12 
and 15 per cent and going as 
high as 19 per cent. 

The Australian wheat crop is 
usually planted in June. Spring 
varieties are sown because the 
ground never freezes and the 
crop is harvested from November 
on. 

Australian dairymen, in gen- 
eral, have been slow to recog- 
nize the need for pasture im- 
provement and the use of supple- 
mental feed during dry periods 
in the summer or short cold per- 
iods in the winter when pastures 
are not producing what they 
should. 


Most of the dairy products are 
marketed by cooperatives, work- 
ing with the government which 
contracts with the United King- 
dom. All of Australia’s rice is 
produced in the low rainfall 
areas, relatively close to the only 
river that has its origin inland 
and finds its way to the sea. It 
takes about seven acre feet of 
water to produce an acre of rice. 

Australia also competes with 
the United States for a dried 
fruit market and has at times, 
because of certain contracts with 
the British Empire nations, cut 
in on our market. 

Australia produces some of the 
best wine in the world, too, and 
is being recognized for it. 

America’s chances of disposing 
of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties in Australia are slim. Be- 
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cause of her close ties with the 
United Kingdom, Australia is a 
soft currency country. We do 
furnish her with most of the cot- 
ton and tobacco she needs. 

We purchase certain minerals 
such as copper, lead, zinc, and 
radioactive sands from her. We 
also purchase wool, kangaroo and 
rabbit hides. A large portion of 
the dollars that Australia has 
been able to earn goes toward 
the purchase of petroleum and 
its products. 

If she could discover some 
good oil fields which would fur- 
nish her own needs, America 
would be able to sell more auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and farm ma- 
chinery to her. 
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The Australians do have one 
oil discovery in the remote region 
of middle West Australia. 

It is possible that at some fu- 
ture date, if livestock becomes 
valuable enough to be saved dur- 
ing a drouth period, we may be 
able to furnish certain protein 
supplements in small quantities. 

The Australian farmers’ gener- 
al tax load, such as ad valorem 
taxes, is low and they are thus 
able to produce at a lower cost 
than are farmers in this country. 
Income taxes, however, are very 
high. 

The country people in Aus- 
tralia are like our country people 
in that they are the salt of the 
earth. 








Multiple Farrowing Would Steady 
Hog Prices 


A steady supply of hogs for market throughout the year is the 
goal of the National Swine Growers Council in recommending that 
farmers set up a multiple farrowing program in hog raising. The 
Council suggests that many farmers will find it convenient to far- 
row two groups of sows twice a year with farrowing dates set 90 
days apart. 

The biggest single advantage claimed for that system would 
be more orderly sale of hogs with less seasonal price fluctuations 
often due to heavy market runs. The practice also would level the 
sow market. Sow supplies now vary from 50 to 5 per cent of the 
total receipts according to the season. 

Multiple farrowing has another advantage in easier, more ef- 
ficient hog raising. Smaller groups of sows farrowing at intervals 
will make more efficient use of farrowing and feeding equipment 
and will result in market hogs more uniform in size. 


University of Wyoming 














Beef Producers’ Stake in 
Eradicating Brucellosis 





F YOU are a producer of beef 
cattle, how well will it pay you 
to take part in the national 
brucellosis eradication program? 


Perhaps you have said that 
brucellosis is a problem in dairy 
herds, but as a beef producer you 
can’t see how it affects you. You 
don’t see why you should take 
part in the eradication program. 
Let us consider some of the facts 
before you make a definite de- 
cision. 

Assume brucellosis strikes a 
dairy herd. An infected cow loses 
a calf and 20 per cent in milk 
production. The herd owner suf- 
fers these losses, but he still gets 
80 per cent milk production from 
his infected cows. Of course, the 
use of this production is being 
greatly restricted by the increas- 
ing number of communities en- 
forcing regulations requiring that 
milk for human consumption 
come from brucellosis-free herds. 


This disease reduces calf crop 15%,. 
Progress in eradication is C 


eing 
made in many states... 


Condensed from 
. American Hereford Journal 


Dr. J. R. Pickard 


But, if you own a range herd, 
your principal interest is pro- 
ducing calves. When brucellosis 
strikes, you lose 15 per cent of 
your calf crop from brucellosis- 
infected cows. That loss is com- 
plete. 


Can Come From Any Direction 


Perhaps you can say that you 
have no brucellosis in your herd 
and average a 98 per cent calf 
crop every year. Then you are 
in good shape and we only hope 
you can stay that way. But no 
one can be sure about next year 
or next month or next week as 
long as sources of infection re- 
main anywhere in the country. 
Our livestock industry is highly 
mobile and our methods of trans- 
portation are fast. The disease 
could come from any direction. 
As long as brucellosis exists, there 
is the possibility that your herd 
may be next. 


You may say you vaccinate 


Reprinted by permission from American Hereford Journal, Kansas City, Missouri 
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your calves and that is your in- 
surance against brucellosis. Vac- 
cination is an important tool in 
the battle against brucellosis while 
the disease is widespread. It is 
a good “hold-the-line” measure. 
But vaccination alone has never 
eradicated an animal disease. 
Furthermore, no vaccine yet de- 
vised against any disease of ani- 
mals or man can be considered 
100 per cent effective in all in- 
dividuals. 

Strain 19 vaccine against bru- 
cellosis does build up resistance 
in your herd when used in con- 
junction with sound sanitary 





In a recent study by the 
Soil Conservation Service, 83 
per cent of South Dakota 
farmers interviewed indicated 
crop yield increases due to 
use of shelterbelt windbreaks 
averaging about 8!/, bushels 
per acre. 





practices. In a large per cent of 
the animals vaccinated with 
Strain 19 vaccine, serviceable 
protection is provided indefinite- 
ly against normal exposure to 
brucellosis. 

But as long as the disease exists, 
you must vaccinate your calves 
every year at the proper age if 
you are to get the protection of 
the immunity it builds. The re- 
commended age for calf vaccin- 
ation is six to eight months, but 
is permissible up to 12 months 
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of age in beef breeds under range 
or semi-range conditions. It is 
a perpetual practice with no end 
in sight, unless it is coupled with 
eradication measures. Once bru- 
cellosis is eradicated, you can 
dispense with perpetual vaccina- 
tion. 


Consider Comparative Costs 


The cost of an accelerated bru- 
cellosis eradication program that 
can wipe out the disease in a 
relatively few years is a drop in 
the bucket compared with the 
cost of living with brucellosis in- 
definitely with its losses and con- 
trol measures. 


The objective of having a clean 
herd in a clean area is becoming 
increasingly important. Stringent 
laws and regulations are being 
enforced by various states to re- 
strict the movement of cattle 
from herds and areas that have 
not been officially declared free 
of brucellosis into herds and 
areas that have already been cer- 
tified. These restrictive measures 
are necessary and important to 
hold the ground that has been 
gained in the fight against the 
disease. 


Under the rules for maintain- 
ing certified areas adopted by 
the U. S. Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation and approved by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
any cattle moved into certified 
areas must meet one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications, expressed 
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here in general terms: 


1. Cattle from officially certi- 
fied brucellosis-free herds, or cat- 
tle from negative herds in modi- 
fied certified areas which have 








Ready to Go! 


Orange ear-tags instead of only 
a certificate, are beginning to show 
up on brucellosis-vaccinated heif- 
ers at sales and shipping points. 
Under the system, each tag is num- 
bered and the animal that bears 
it is positively identified. 

The idea of using the specially 
colored tags is catching on rapid- 
ly at the Kansas City market. Now, 
when a shipment of orange-tagged 
heifers comes to Kansas City, buy- 
ers know they are "ready to go" 
to any state. In addition to sav- 
ing time, the system saves money. 
It costs about $100 a carload to 
test the cattle when in transit. 
Also, out-of-state buyers are willing 
to pay more for a bunch of heif- 
ers if they know they're ready to 
ship. 

USDA officials recognize the 
value of the positive identification 
the orange tags provide. They have 
suggested that the tags be used 
nation-wide. 














passed a blood test within a year 
of shipment. 


2. Cattle from herds under of- 
ficial supervision and negative to 
a blood test within 90 days of 
shipment. 


3. Cattle under 30 months of 
age, officially vaccinated, (a) 
without test if they come from 
brucellosis-free herds or (b) if 
from herds under official super- 
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vision they must pass a blood test 
within 90 days. 


4. Officially vaccinated breed- 
ing cattle over 30 months of age 
must be negative to blood test 
within 30 days of shipment under 
the new interpretation of the 
blood test for official calf vacci- 
nates. 


5. All other cattle over 6 
months of age (except steers, 
spayed heifers, and cattle for im- 
mediate slaughter) must pass a 
blood test within 30 days of entry. 


(Note: The above represent the 
rules governing interstate shipment of 
cattle at the time this article was pre- 
pared. Changes in the regulations are 
under consideration which may vary 
from the above if and when they 
are adopted.) 


The number of certified-free 
herds and modified certified-free 
areas is increasing rapidly as a 
result of a speed-up in the eradi- 
cation program authorized by 
Congress in 1954. The first few 
months of the expanded program 
have shown effective _ results. 
Many herds and areas are being 
certified for the first time and 
several entire states are approach- 
ing the point of being declared 
brucellosis-free. 

May Mean a Lower Price 


Buyers sometimes are not will- 
ing to pay as much for animals 
that cannot be moved freely from 
area to area or state to state. 
In other words, it may mean that 
you will get a lower price for 
animals that do not come from 
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a herd or area that has been de- 
clared brucellosis-free. The mar- 
ket for some of your animals may 
be closed entirely in these cer- 
tified areas. 

After you and other cattle own- 
ers in your area have balanced 
all the facts one against the other, 
you may decide that it is an eco- 





A University of Minnesota 
safety specialist says the dan- 
ger of overturning a tractor 
increases four times when 
speed is doubled. 





nomic necessity to be certified 
under the brucellosis program. 
What would you have to do to 
reach that status? 


In a range or semi-range area, 
you must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

1. Test all purebred cattle by 

the blood agglutination test. 


2. Test all dairy cattle by the 

blood agglutination test. 

(Three negative milk tests, 
reported at not more than 
six-month intervals, may be 
used in place of the blood 
test in any strictly dairy 
type herds that may be lo- 
cated in the area.) 

3. Test at least 20 per cent of 
other cows over three years 
of age by the blood agglu- 
tination test. (No test is re- 
quired for cows other than 
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dairy and purebred under 
3 years of age.) 

To show how these require- 
ments would work out in practi- 
cal application consider an ex- 
ample of a herd in the area that 
might consist of about 240 ani- 
mals: 

When the area reaches the 
modified certified status (not 
more than 5 per cent of the herds 
infected and not more than 1 
per cent of the cattle infected), 
it may be declared brucellosis- 
free. Any infected herds left in 
the area would be held under 
quarantine restrictions required 
by the state until freed from the 
disease. 

At the end of a three-year per- 
iod, the area must be re-certified 
by testing at least 20 per cent 
of the herds by the blood agglu- 
tination test. The same type ani- 
mals as required for certification 
must be tested: All dairy animals, 
all purebreds, and 20 per cent 
of other cows over three years 
of age. 

In both certification and re- 
certification, if infection shows up 
in testing a herd, the entire herd 
must be tested and re-tested un- 
til the infection is eradicated. 


How Good Is The Test? 

Since the certification of range 
areas depends upon the results of 
the blood agglutination test, you 
might well ask what it is and 
how good it is. 

In simple terms, the blood ag- 
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glutination test is based on the 
presence of Antibodies, caused 
by the Brucella organism, in the 
blood stream of the animal. A 
blood sample is taken from an 
animal and brought into contact 
with a test fluid, called an anti- 
gen, containing killed Brucella 





W heat consumption per 
person in the United States 
has declined from 310 pounds 
in 1909 to an estimated 173 
pounds in 1955. 





organisms. If there are antibodies 
or agglutinins in the blood sam- 
ple, the Brucella organisms in 
the antigen will clump. This is 
a positive reaction known as ag- 
glutination. According to the de- 
gree of agglutination and the 
dilution of the antigen, the ani- 
mal is designated as “suspect” or 
“reactor.” If there is no clump- 
ing, the animal is considered free 
from brucellosis, or negative. 

The official blood test is made 
in a state or federal laboratory 
and may be conducted by either 
of two methods: The tube meth- 
od which requires 48 hours of in- 
cubation, or the plate method 
which can be completed in about 
10 minutes. 

Sometimes animals vaccinated 
with Strain 19 vaccine, particu- 
larly if they are vaccinated as 
adult animals, will show a posi- 
tive reaction to the test as a re- 
sult of vaccination and not in- 
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fection. This has been a confus- 
ing factor in making an accurate 
interpretation of blood tests of 
vaccinated animals. However, re- 
cent research conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in cooperation with disease con- 
trol officials of Illinois and New 
York has developed a new in- 
terpretation of the blood test that 
allows for this factor. 

In test application, the new in- 
terpretation reduced by three 
times the number of animals 
classified as reactors, reduced by 
nearly one-half the number 
classed as suspects, and increased 
by five times the number of ani- 
mals testing negative. This meth- 
od does not affect the interpre- 
tation of tests on unvaccinated 





Cost account records show 
that about a 17-bushel yield 
is needed to pay the cost 
of producing an acre of soy- 
beans in the midwest. 





animals. It has now been incor- 
porated in the official eradication 
program. 

The second part of the ques- 
tion is “How geod is the blood 
test?” When properly performed,- 
the blood agglutination is a re- 
liable means for diagnosing bo- 
vine brucellosis. A check test 
conducted by the U. S. D. A. 
over the past seven years to de- 
termine the uniformity of re- 
sults obtained in the field, showed 
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that 91.88 per cent of the tube 
test interpretations and 91.07 per 
cent of those made by the plate 
method agreed with the stan- 
dard Beltsville interpretation. 
Can Program Succeed? 

You may have still one other 
question. You may agree that it 
is an economic advantage to era- 
dicate brucellosis in your state 
and in the nation, but can such 
an eradication program be made 
to work in range areas? It can 
work and is working in several 
beef-producing states. To take 
one outstanding example, consid- 
er what Montana has done within 
the past year. The following 
table gives a comparison of the 
progress being made in Mon- 
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tana in May, 1954, with that of 
May, 1955: 
May, 
1954 


May, 

1955 

Herds tested 1,155 

Cattle tested 

Per cent infection .. 1.8 

Calves vaccinated . 22,282 

Counties certified . 2 

Herds under super- 
vision of an of- 
ficial plan 

Cattle under 
supervision 


15,796 


167,766 528,822 
The same sort of progress is 
being made in many beef-pro- 
ducing areas. It is up to you and 
your neighbors whether or not 
you want to eradicate brucellosis. 
We believe you will find it pays 
in dollars and cents as well as in 
eliminating a serious human dis- 
ease hazard, undulant fever. 





Ensiling Beats Field Curing 
in Preserving Alfalfa 


Ensiling alfalfa is a far better way than field curing to preserve 
alfalfa for dairy cattle feed, according to I. W. Slater, Wyoming 
extension dairyman. 

Compared with a field-cured crop, alfalfa as silage contains 


much more food value for dairy cattle. 


Feeding the silage results 


in higher-quality milk containing more carotene and Vitamin A. 

Recent 5-year trials compared field curing of alfalfa with pre- 
serving the forage as silage. The trials showed that field curing saved 
_the fewest nutrients even under ideal weather conditions. 

Rainfall during the field-curing period reduced the dry matter 
saved to 30 per cent below that saved by the ensiling method. The 
tests showed also that field curing caused 2.7 times more leaf loss 
and 2.8 times more dry-matter loss than did ensilage making. 

Putting up alfalfa as silage provides a good way of handling 
heavy, weedy first cuttings harvested during cool damp weather. 
Dairymen can store it chopped or long in a variety of silo types. 


University of Wyoming 















International Farm Youth 
Exchange delegates build 
international understanding 















HE International Farm 
Youth Exchange (IFYE) 
has sent 629 young men and wo- 


men into 45 countries since 
1948. 


While IFYE is sponsored by 
the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion and the Extension Service, 
it is privately financed and the 
average cost of sending one U.S. 
delegate abroad and having one 
foreign exchangee in the US. 
is $2,000. Of this, $700 is raised 
within the state and the remain- 
der comes from contributions to 
the Foundation. 


But what is a U.S. IFYE? 
A delegate is 20 to 30 years old, 


and goodwill... 


Condensed from 
National 4-H News 


Barbara Funkhouser 





Statistics on the 119 who went 
from 37 states in 1955 indicate 
that the average delegate is about 
22 years old and has about three 
years of college. Of the group, 
83 per cent have lived on farms 
all of their lives, 61 per cent had 
high school agriculture or home 


economics, and 88 per cent were 
4-H’ers. 


The question of what an IFYE 
does overseas is difficult to an- 
swer because every delegate in 
every country has a different ex- 
perience. In 1954 delegates lived 
with an average of five families 
for 19 days each but this figure 
does not tell of those who lived 





‘ with a farm background, high ™ schools and in rural camps 
school education, rural youth or- part of the time. 

‘ ganization experience, unmar- The ideal IFYE situation is 

3 ried, in good health, willing to one in which the delegate lives 
devote much time and energy for several weeks at a time as 

r in preparation and in sharing a member of various host fam- 

e the experience with others, and ilies within one country. Thus, 

ss most important, has a sincere de-__ there is the opportunity to reach 
sire to understand other people. a high degree of understanding 

Mt 

P. 






Reprinted from National 4-H News, Chicago, Illinois 
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at this basic level of society. He 
is to be neither guest nor hired 
hand but shares the work and 


pleasure as a son. 


However, delegates do not 
meet these experiences “cold.” 
After receiving a country assign- 
ment, they study its language, 
history and customs, write to for- 
mer delegates and get first-hand 
information from people who 
have been there. They also have 
much to learn about the U.S.A.! 


Before going, delegates have a 
week of intensive orientation. 
Those leaving the east coast re- 
port to Washington, D. C., for 
conferences with the 4-H Foun- 
dation, State and Agriculture 
Departments, and foreign embas- 
sies. Groups going to the Pa- 
cific are orientated in California. 


When they return to the U.S. 
some three to six months later 
“evaluation” sessions are held so 
that each year’s experiences mean 
improvements in the program. 


For example, 13 countries now 
receive only male delegates, thus 
placing a heavy burden on the 
limited supply of available men. 
in 1955, women were assigned 
to Turkey and India for the first 
time, so perhaps this problem 
will be gradually eliminated. 


Tentative 1956 plans call for 
161 delegates to go to 56 for- 
eign countries. Orientation pro- 
grams are now being keyed to 
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specific cultures and areas of the 
world and there are four seasonal 
programs rather than just sum- 
mer and winter departure groups. 


There is increased emphasis 
This 
means that a delegate from one 
state goes to a country whose 
exchanges are often assigned to 
visit his state. Early experimen- 
tation was done with the India 
and Pakistan programs. 


on “package” exchanges. 


But what of the delegate after 
he comes home? First is several 
months of “fast” talking. Some 
have given more than 100 IFYE 
speeches and there are 1948 dele- 
gates still on the circuit. In ad- 
dition, radio and TV programs 
and newspaper stories reach 
hundreds of thousands of people, 
thus spreading the peaceful in- 
fluences of IFYE. 


Former delegates may help 


with the state program, form an 
IFYE alumni group, and return 
as leaders in the organizations 
they previously belonged to. 


Of the 119 delegates in 1955, 
33 indicated they hope to work 


for Extension, 25 want to teach, 
23 want to farm, 19 are planning 
graduate study, 12 will work in 
fields related to agriculture, and 
11 want to do social welfare 
work. 


So, what is this “influence of 
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IFYE” that people talk about? 
It is the story of a young adult 
taking himself as evidence of a 
democratic and peace loving na- 
tion into another where miscon- 
ceptions often reign. 

It is the story of rural young 
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ing to the U.S. and seeing us as 
we live, work and play. From 
this experience is evolving the 
philosophy that all the people 
of the world are similar in heart 
although superficial surface ap- 
pearances may seem very dif- 


























people from those countries com- _ ferent. 








Sheep Can Be Profitable 


A flock of sheep can be a very profitable addition to the live- 
stock program on many farms, says L. J. Kortan, South Dakota 
State College. 


This was demonstrated by the Wisconsin Experimental Farm. 
In 1956 they purchased old western ewes. Since then purebred 
rams have been used so that at present the flock is high-grade Shrop- 
shires. It is run as a commercial flock with good management prac- 
tices. This is indicated by the size of the lamb crops born and 
saved, points out Kortan. Parasites are controlled so that thrifty 
well-doing lambs are marketed at a desirable weight and finish for age. 

This station has done what any farmer can do. In fact, the 
purpose of this flock is to demonstrate what can be accomplished 
by good care with a farm flock. Their results make one believe 
that a flock of sheep may be the answer for many farmers who are 
looking for ways to expand their operations that may have been cur- 
n tailed by cuts in acreage or other livestock production. 


The financial statement for 1952 which is typical for previous 
years, follows: From the flock of 88 ewes they had an income of 


, $3,024.71. This was from the sale of wool, lambs and some ewes 
k sold. The expenses on this flock for feed, pasture, shearing and 
7 miscellaneous was $1,316.25. This gave a return of $1,708.46 from 


the flock above expenses or a return of that amount for the labor. 
° In other words, a return of nearly $150.00 per month to the owner 
for the labor of taking care of them after all expenses were paid. 

How this good return was accomplished is realized by study of 
the flock record for the same year, stated Kortan. From 88 ewes, 
152 lambs were born; 140 lambs were raised. Thus 1.59 lambs 
were raised per ewe on the average. South Dakota State College 
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EEDS are pests that most 

farmers cannot afford. The 
losses caused by weeds on farms 
in the United States have now 
reached an estimated 4 billion 
dollars annually. These losses 
are estimated to be second only 
to farm losses caused by soil 
erosion. 


Weeds compete with crops for 


water, light, and mineral nutrient. 
They increase the cost of labor 
and equipment, reduce the qual- 
ity of farm and livestock pro- 
ducts, harbor insects and diseases, 
and impair the health of live- 
stock and humans. Some weeds 
are especially competitive. The 
average ragweed plant has a wa- 
ter requirement three times that 
of corn. One plant of common 
mustard requires twice as much 
nitrogen, twice as much _ phos- 
phorus, four times as much pot- 
ash, and four times as much wa- 
ter as a well-developed oat plant. 


Economical, practical, and ef- 
fective weed control is a necessary 


Use of Herbicides in Conservation 


Reprinted from Soll Congervation, Washington, D. C. 





Recent research brings out new factors in 
controlling weeds through herbicides .. . 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


W. C. Shaw and Marion W. Parker, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A. 


requirement for successful farm- 
ing. 

An important objective of the 
research program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to develop 
weed control principles and prac- 
tices that will result in reducing 
the losses caused by weeds. 


Weed investigations include 
studies on cultural, ecological, 
chemical, mechanical, and bio- 
logical methods of control. There 
are four broad general areas of 
work: (1) Research on the eval- 
uation of chemicals for their 
herbicidal properties, including 
studies of factors affecting the 
efficiency of chemicals as herbi- 
cides; (2) physiological and eco- 
logical studies on weeds and 
crops in relation to methods of 
weed control; (3) research on 
weed control in cultivated crops, 
including field and horticultural 
crops on nonirrigated and irri- 
gated lands; and (4) research on 
weed control in pastures and on 
rangelands and _ noncultivated 
areas. This research is being con- 
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ducted at 29 locations in cooper- 
ation with the Soil Conservation 
Service, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Interior, and 23 State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

In the past decade there have 
been many significant develop- 
ments in the control of weeds by 
chemicals. Some of those most 
closely related to soil and water 
conservation include: (1) Re- 
duced tillage in those crops for 
which satisfactory chemical weed 
control practices have been de- 
veloped; (2) chemical treatments 
as pasture renovation aids; (3) 
chemical control of brush and 
weeds as a means of increasing 
the productivity of pastures and 
rangelands; and (4) the conser- 
vation of water through the ef- 
ficient control of weeds in irri- 
gation channels and drainage 
ditches and on ditchbanks. 

How does the use of herbicides 
aid in soil conservation? A 3- 
year cooperative investigation on 
cultivation and weed control 
practices in potatoes conducted 
by Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station help supply 
some of the answers. 


Potatoes are intensively tilled 
in the Eastern United States. 
Tractors and other equipment 
are used from March to October. 
During that time the soil may 
be plowed and harrowed several 
times before planting. After 
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planting, ridges are harrowed off, 
potatoes are cultivated 4 to 8 
times, sidedressed, sprayed 5 to 9 
times, and sometimes chiseled. 
Vines are killed by spraying or 
beating, potatoes are dug and 
hauled. Finally the field is disked 
and planted to a cover or other 
crop. These operations result in 
about 20 to 25 miles of travel on 
each acre in a season. This is 
intensive farming. 

The use of herbicides makes it 
possible to reduce this traffic by 
reducing the amount of cultiva- 
tion needed to control weeds. 

In the research studies, the 
yield of potatoes varied with the 
number of cultivations and the 
extent of damage to soil and crop 
from excessive cultivation. The 
results indicated that when herb- 
icides were used to control weeds 
not more than two cultivations 
were required for maximum 
yields. Yields were actually low- 
ered by excessive cultivation in 
2 out of 3 years. In these studies 
the herbicide DNBP (4, 6-dinitro 
ortho secondary butyl phenol) as 
a pre-emergence spray controlled 
the weeds for 4 to 6 weeks after 
potato emergence, eliminating 
the need for cultivation during 
this period. 

Any traffic or machinery on 
soil tends to compact it. This 
is also true of cultivators. Al- 
though the cultivator loosens the 
surface soil, that in the root zone 
is actually compacted by the ma- 
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chinery. During the 3 years of 
this study, soils that were culti- 
vated once had an average weight 
of 95 pounds per cubic foot, 
whereas those cultivated 5 to 7 
times weighed 98 pounds. One 
hundred thirty thousand extra 
pounds of soil were packed into 
the surface foot of each acre. 

It is not merely the packing 
of soils that is detrimental to 





Possibly 50,000 farms were 
absorbed by the farm-en 
largement process in 1954, 
reports the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, with about a 
third of all farms and farm 
tracts sold being bought for 
the purpose of farm enlarge- 


ment. During the same year, 
about 10,000 new farms were 
established from parts of ex- 
isting farms. 





plants growing in them. Other 
effects accompany the compac- 
tion. Air space, for example, is 
reduced. The part of the soil 
filled with air is a measure of 
aeration. It is the space through 
which plant roots get oxygen 
from the atmosphere and through 
which carbon dioxide filters out 
of the soil. Five to seven culti- 
vations reduced the soil air space 
by 15 per cent in the 2 years 
of measurements. 

Compacting wet soils also 
crushes and destroys soil gran- 
ules or aggregates or particles. 
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When these are destroyed there 
is increased tendency toward 
muddiness of the soil when wet, 
and crusting and cloddiness when 
dry. Aggregation tests on many 
samples showed that minimum 
cultivation left the soil in better 
tilth. 

It should be pointed out that 
wet soil is compacted much more 
easily and to a greater degree 
than dry. Most potato cultiva- 
tion is done in early spring when 
soils are relatively wet. Pre- 
emergence spraying with chemi- 
cals not only saves labor and 
cost of cultivating but makes it 
possible to stay off the land for 
5 to 6 weeks after application. 
This is precisely the time when 
greatest damage usually occurs 
from cultivation. The cultiva- 
tions that were found necessary 
were needed later in the grow- 
ing season when the soil was us- 
ually drier. 


It is believed that the reduced 
potato yields which resulted from 
5 to 7 cultivations were a direct 
result of damage to the soil struc- 
ture and to potato roots. The 
damage to soils is not corrected 
simply by plowing the next year. 
It is cumulative. Loss of soil 
productivity by damaged soil 
structure is correlated slowly and 
only with the greatest care in 
applying good soil management 
practices such as rotations, cover 
crops, and proper tillage. 

This is but one striking ex- 
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ample of the relationship between 
chemical weed control, good soil 
management, and soil conserva- 
tion. The use of preplanting and 
pre-emergence herbicides for the 
control of weeds is also making 
it possible to plant and grow corn, 
sugar beets, and other crops with 
less seedbed preparation and 
with fewer early cultivations. 


The increased effectiveness and 
lower cost of some of the newer 
herbicides have resulted in the 
development of a new principle 
in pasture renovation. Low rates 
of sodium _ trichloroacetate 
(TCA), sodium 2,2-dichloropro- 
pionate (dalapon) and 3-amino- 
1, 2, 4-triazole and various mix- 
tures of these herbicides with 
2,4-D may be used to kill old 
Kentucky bluegrass sods and oth- 
er undesirable sods and plants, 
on soils where tillage operations 
are ineffective, or where critical 
slopes increase the hazards of soil 
erosion if effective seedbed prep- 
aration by tillage is practiced. 

The effective use of herbicides 
to assist pasture renovation makes 
is possible to replace unproduc- 
tive sods on steep slopes and on 
stony soils that cannot be reno- 
voted by conventional tillage 
equipment or seedbed prepara- 
tion techniques. In recent re- 
search studies when herbicides 
were used to kill existing sods, 
only two diskings for seedbed 
perparation were required to give 
highly successful stands of a La- 
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dino clover-orchardgrass mixture, 
alfalfa, birdsfoot trefoil, and 
other forage species. When herbi- 
cides were not used as renovation 
aids, 10 to 12 diskings were re- 
quired for seedbed preparation 
that gave equally satisfactory for- 
age stands. 


Millions of acres of rangelands 
are being invaded by mesquite, 
sagebrush, sand sagebrush, shin- 
nery oak, juniper, rabbit brush 
and other weedy range plants. 
Herbicides are being used on over 
2%, million acres of pastures and 
rangelands for the control of 
weeds and brush. Results of re- 
cent studies indicate that effective 
chemical control of weeds and 
brush on much of our rangeland 
would increase the production of 
desirable forage species 40 to 80 
per cent. Much additional re- 
search is needed to develop con- 
trol practices for some of these 
species. With increased research 
and the continuous development 
of more effective herbicides, there 
will be more opportunities for re- 
claiming these weedy areas and 
increasing the productivity of 
weed and brush-infested range- 
land. 

Most weeds normally use larg- 
er quantities of water in their 
growth processes than do most 
cultivated plants. This water is 
not available for use by economic 
crop plants and thus there is a 
serious loss in agricultural pro- 
duction. Weeds in irrigation can- 
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als and drainage ditches of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s 14,075 
miles of irrigation systems are 
estimated to result in a loss of 
more than 150,000 acre-feet of 


water each year. Add to this 
amount another 60,000 acre-feet 
of water lost annually due to 
salt cedar and other weed infes- 
tations along other irrigation 
sources such as rivers and res- 
ervoirs, and the total value of 
the water loss probably exceeds 
3 million dollars annually. 


Project these water losses to 
all irrigation systems in the west- 
ern region involving approximate- 
ly 120,386 miles of unlined can- 
als, and the estimate of annual 
water loss due to weeds exceeds 
1% million acre-feet. 

The use of aromatic solvents 
and other chemicals for the con- 
trol of submerged water weeds 
in irrigation canals in the West 
is rapidly being accepted as neces- 
sary for proper management. Re- 
cent research has shown that sev- 
eral new chemicals, including 2,2- 
dichloropropionic acid and 3- 
amino-1,2,4-triazole, may prove 
more effective for the control of 
cattails, phragmites, and other 
ditchbank weeds than some of 
the present treatments. 

Farmers have demonstrated 
outstanding interest in the use 
of chemicals to control weeds. 
Herbicides are being applied on 
an average of 1 out of every 10 
acres of cultivated land in the 
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United States. It is estimated that 
over 85 million pounds of herbi- 
cides were used for weed control 
on agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural lands in this country in 
1952. Of the total acreage sprayed 
and dusted for weed, insect, and 
disease control, more than half 
was sprayed for weed and brush 
control. In 1952, a total of 33.5 
million acres of agricultural lands 
were sprayed for weed control, 
as compared with a combined 
total of about 29 million acres 
sprayed or dusted for insect and 
disease control. The total sprayed 
for weed control included approx- 
imately 18 million acres of small 
grains (wheats, oats, rye, barley, 
flax, and rice), 9.5 million acres 
of corn, 2.5 million acres of pas- 
ture and rangeland ,and over 2.5 
million acres of other crops. 


About 70 per cent of the acre- 
age sprayed for weed control was 
treated by farmers using their 
own equipment. The cost of 
chemicals on this acreage amount- 
ed to about 26 million dollars. 
On the remaining 30 per cent of 
the total acreage, custom oper- 
ators furnished and applied the 
herbicides at a cost of 22 million 
dollars. Thus, in 1952, Ameri- 
can farmers were paying a total 
of 48 million dollars annually 
for the control of weeds on their 
farms. This gives some indication 
of the use of chemicals and the 
cost of weed control on agricul- 
tural lands. 
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The Story of Artificial 
Breeding Research 


This article from a British publication traces 
ti. the development of A. |. from the earliest 

% beginnings to the deep-freeze techniques 
of today... 


Condensed from The Agricultural Review 


T has been recorded that the develop artificial insemination as 
Arabs, in the dim distant past, a means to the more rapid im- 
used a method of artificial in- provement of farm animals. 


semination for their horses. The Most of the earlier experiments 
first scientific experiment, how- were made on small animals, be- 
ever was done in 1780 at Milan cause of small cost and the high 
by Spallanzani who inseminated speed at which results could be 
a bitch. This was, at the time, obtained. In order to increase 
regarded as an important dem- the number of young which a 
onstration of the facts of life, but male of high genetic value could 
no practical use was made of the produce, it was first necessary 
discovery until a much later date. to be able to keep the sperms 

About 1890, Heape in England alive and fertile, outside the body, 
and Ivanoff in Russia began to for the time required to trans- 
develop the method, particularly port them to the females. It had 
for the cure of certain forms of already been found in rabbits that 
sterility due, for example, to while sperms remained fertile in 
closure of the cervix in horses. the female tract for only some 
As such it continued to be used, 30 hours, they remained fertile 
in veterinary practice, until about in the epididymis of the male for 
the time of the first World War. about 40 days, one of the impor- 
After the war, in view of the tant factors being the lower tem- 
depletion of livestock caused by perature of the epididymis. Wal- 
it, the application of science to ton at Cambridge then showed 
animal production was intensified that the optimum temperature 
and, as one aspect of this intensi- for the survival of sperm, out- 
fication, attempts were made to side the body, was about 40°F 


Reprinted permission from The Agrietiores Review, 42 Shoe Lane, 
nid London B. C. 4, 


England 
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and in 1925 rabbit sperm was 
sent by parcel post in a thermos 
at this temperature from Cam- 
bridge to Edinburgh, where three 
does were successfully insemin- 
ated. 

The next advance in the ap- 
plication of artificial insemination 
to farm animals came, about 
1930, from a group of workers— 
Milovanov, Neumann and others 
—in U.S.S.R. They invented the 
artificial vagina for collecting 
from the male and new apparatus 
for inseminating the female, and 
they devised special salt solutions 
for diluting the semen of the sev- 
eral species of farm animals. 

They kindly supplied Cam- 
bridge with their apparatus and, 
by its use together with the meth- 
ods of keeping the sperm alive 
outside the body, Walton at Cam- 
bridge in 1934 successfully sent 
Suffolk ram sperm to Prawochen- 
sky in Poland. In 1936 Siebenga, 
in Holland, successfully sent bull 
sperm to Edwards in England. 


Early experiments soon showed 
that the semen of our farm ani- 
mals falls into two distinct classes 
—on the one hand, that of the 
bull and ram which, although 
small in volume, keeps very well 
outside the body, and on the 
other, that of the stallion and 
boar, which is larger in volume 
but has very poor keeping qual- 
ities. This explains why practical 
application has been easy in cattle 
and sheep, whereas in pigs and 
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horses little progress has been 
made until recently. About this 
time, too, Bonadonna in Milan 
(where Spallanzani had made the 
first experiment in the 17th cen- 
tury) set up a laboratory for the 
study of A.I. and became active 
in promoting its development. 
At this same time, despite the 
fact that many cattle had been 
successfully inseminated at ex- 
periment stations in Cambridge 





Dairy daughters of Illinois 
cooperative breeding associ- 
ation bulls have averaged 448 
pounds of butterfat a year 
since 1943. 





and Reading and very large num- 
bers, under farm conditions, in 
the U.S.S.R., British authorities 
still regarded it as ‘a spectacular 
scientific experiment which could 
have little use in practice’, and 
no steps were taken to develop 
the technique for commercial use. 
The Danes, however, saw a use 
for it in connection with their 
Bull Progeny Testing Scheme; 
after initial experiments by Sor- 
ensen on some heifers in Copen- 
hagen, and on a State farm in 
Jutland, they set up the first com- 
mercial A.I. station on the island 
of Samsoe in 1936. The sponsor 
was R. Gylling Holm, who is 
now President of the Danish Fed- 
eration of A.I. Centres. The Vet- 
erinarian in charge was Alex Lar- 
sen who first used the ‘rectal’ 
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method of insemination to replace 
the vaginal speculum method 
which was then in use. 

In the following year Perry 
from U.S.A., who was visiting 
Denmark, saw the station and 
persuaded Larsen to come over 
to start the first A.I. station in 
America at Flemington, New Jer- 
sey, in 1938. 


The use of A.I. spread rapidly 
in the United States, and Ameri- 
can research workers did much 
to improve the methods. Up till 
that time ‘temperature shock’ to 
the sperm caused by rapid cool- 
ing, as described by Walton, had 
caused considerable trouble by 
lowering fertility. In the United 
States, under commercial pres- 
sure to make semen last longer 
and to bear greater dilution, 
Lardy and Phillips tested various 
substances and found that the 
addition of egg yolk to the dilut- 
ing fluid minimised the effect of 
temperature shock. Salisbury too 
was successful in increasing the 
practicable degree of dilution and 
thus increasing the numbers of 
cows which could be inseminated 
from a single bull. Whereas in 
the early days it had been possi- 
ble to inseminate only about 10 
cows from each collection, this 
figure has now risen to 200 or 
more. Later these same workers 
also introduced the method of 
adding antibiotics to semen. 

During the War, because of 
the short supplies of milk and 
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feeding-stuffs, the improvement 
of British dairy cattle became 
an urgent necessity. In 1941 
Hammond, Edwards and Walton 
placed a scheme for commercial 
A.I. before the newly-formed Ag- 
ricultural Improvement Council 
and this, at the second attempt, 
was accepted. The Cambridge 
centre opened in 1942 and Read- 
ing followed early in the follow- 
ing year. 

From England, Edwards and 
Ritchie, the former from the 
breeding and organization angles 
and Ritchie from that of disease 
control, were sent to the United 
States to study developments 
there. Their report laid the foun- 
dations for the widespread de- 
velopment of A.J. stations in 
Britain. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture took steps to control its 
development, the qualms, and 
the fears of opposition from the 
Church and from bull-breeders 
having been allayed. During this 
time Henderson, who was then 
with the Canadian Air Force in 
England, and who had obtained 
his experience in the first A.I. 
station in U.S.A., assisted greatly 
in getting things going. 

Soon the two pilot stations had 
demonstrated the workability of 
the system under British condi- 
tions. Requests for the setting up 
of stations, by groups of farmers 
all over the country, began to 
come in, but priorities had to be 
enforced because, as a measure of 
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disease control, it had been de- 
cided that the bulls, after strict 
veterinary examination on entry, 


should be housed in 
from other stock. 


The first stations were set up 
in the areas of densest cow pop- 
ulation, where the low mileage 
traveled by inseminators made up 
for the economy of the enterprise. 
In general the stations lost money 
during their first year, because 
of the large capital outlay and 
relatively small numbers of cows 
inseminated ; during the next year 
they broke even, and, in the third, 
they began to make profits. Sub- 
sequently the whole country was 
covered by the setting up of sub- 
centres to which semen was de- 
livered from the main stations. 

The primary object in the cen- 
tres was to improve the breeding 
of dairy cattle, but, early on, two 
centres were set up to deal spe- 
cifically with disease. Many cows 
in their respective areas were in- 
fected with the venereal disease, 
Trichomonas foetus. In_ these 
areas the Premium Bulls had 
soon become infected and thus 
passed the disease around. The 
use of A.J. has now almost 
stamped out the disease. 

In 1947 it could be foreseen 
that England’s future beef sup- 
plies from abroad, and particu- 
larly from Argentina, were likely 
to be precarious, so that much 
more would have to be produced 
at home. The A.I. stations were 


isolation 
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therefore invited to help in the 
production of suitable calves, by 
keeping bulls of some of the beef 
breeds. A plan was devised where- 
by this could be done without 
harm to the dairy industry; and 
this has, in fact, improved the 
efficiency of dairying by ensuring 
that the progeny of the poorer 
milk cows should not be left in 


dairy herds. 
Beef bulls with dominant char- 
acters such as the Hereford 





After a newborn calf has 
had a good supply of first 
milk or colostrum, premilk 
the cow to prevent overeat- 
ing and resulting scours. 





(white faced) or Aberdeen An- 
gus (black polled) were used so 
that the beef bull would ‘color- 
mark’ his progeny and thus pre- 
vent the crossbreeds from getting 
mixed up with the dairy stock of 
the country. 

By 1951 inseminations from 
color-marked beef bulls had 
reached a figure of about 10 per 
cent of all inseminations, and in 
the last few years the proportion 
has increased markedly and now 
stands at about 30 per cent of the 
total, of about 142 million cows, 
which are inseminated annually. 

Early in the developments of 
A.I. in Britain it was realized 
that the scheme could not fully 
promote its major objective—the 
improvement of the dairy cattle 
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of the country — unless bulls 
could be found which would con- 
sistently produce good milking 
daughters. Hence, through Na- 
tional Milk Records, the Produc- 
tion Division has built up lists 
of Progeny-tested bulls whose 
daughters have given yields 10 
per cent or more above the breed 
average. This work has focused 
attention on the whole question 
of methods of progeny testing and 
means of providing bulls which 
will transmit milk with certainty. 
Many experiments are now in 
progress in this field. 

Another important point that 
clearly emerges from A.I. results 
is that, in districts where A.I. 
has been in operation for three 
or four cow generations, and 
where therefore the genetic make- 
up of the animals is much the 
same, there is still a great dif- 
ference in milk yields, as between 
different herds. — These differ- 
ences arise from differences in 
feeding and management as be- 
tween one herd and another. 
This has thrown into perspective 
the relative importance of herd 
management and breeding. 


Another problem that has been 
thrown up is that of collecting 
semen from valuable, old, pro- 
geny-tested bulls which for one 
reason or another cannot be used 
by the standard procedure. Miller 
and Evans in America have 
shown that collections can be 
achieved by massage of the vas 
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deferens per rectum, while Thi- 
bault in France has adapted to 
bulls an_ electrical - stimulation 
method, invented by Gunn in 
Australia for use on rams. This 
apparatus has been improved 
upon by Marden in U.S.A. ‘and 
simplified by Rowson at Cam- 
bridge. 

As already mentioned, some of 
the earlier experiments with A.I. 
were concerned with transporting 
sperm over long distances. After 
the development of stations in 
Britain, consideration was given 
to the question of developing an 
export in semen, with the object 
of enabling small-scale breeders in 
other countries to obtain the same 
benefits as were available in 
Britain. 

A Ministry of Agriculture 
Committee, set up in 1951, re- 
commended that the project 
should be given a trial, and ex- 
perimental shipments were made 
to discover how reliable the meth- 
od would prove in_ practice. 
About this time, however, ex- 
periments had already begun 
which later showed beyond doubt, 
that the export of semen was 
quite practicable. Parkes, at the 
National Institute for Medical 
Research in London, who had 
been experimenting on the deep- 
freezing of blood and other body 
tissues, was joined by Polge and 
he attempted to apply the meth- 
od to bull semen. 

The first inseminations of froz- 
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en semen on cattle were done 
at the Reading A.I. station, but, 
from a large number made, only 
one resulted in a calf. Later on, 
Polge joined forces with Rowson 
at the Cambridge A.I. station 
and, after many adjustments to 
the technique, they produced a 
method which was_ successful, 
giving a conception rate within 
one or two per cent of that ob- 
tained by the use of the liquid 
method of storage. The basis of 
the method is that of dilution and 
cooling (as in the case of liquid 
semen) to 40°F; but then adding 
glycerol and standing overnight 
to let this soak into the sperms. 
The semen is then put into 1 c.c. 
glass ampules which are sealed, 
cooled slowly to 12°C and then, 
as quickly as possible, to —79°C 
by the use of an alcohol bath to 
which solid CO? is added. The 
ampules are then stored in a well- 
insulated cabinet under those con- 
ditions. If, on opening the cab- 
inet, any of the tubes rise much 
above —79°C, the sperms are 
liable to deterioration; hence a 
recent development in the United 
States is the use of mechanical re- 
frigeration, whereby the storage 
cabinets can be held at a tem- 
perature of —120°C to —200°C 
as required. 

The practicability of deep- 
freezing, as applied to export, was 
demonstrated by Rowson and van 
Rensberg, who sent deep-freeze 
bull semen by air mail from Cam- 
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bridge to South Africa, where it 
was successfully used on a farm 
over a period of some six months 
after its arrival. These experi- 
ments were begun only some four 
years ago; we therefore do not 
yet know how long sperms will 





Milking cows without keep- 
ing records of production is 
like driving a car while blind- 
folded; you're free to steer 
but you can't know which 
way to turn. 





remain fertile in the deep-freeze 
state; it is, however, known that 
they will survive for at least three 
years. 

The use of deep-freeze semen, 
however, is by no means limited 
to export. In connection with ex- 
port it will provide a safeguard, 
inasmuch as the semen can be put 
in quarantine until the bull which 
provided it is given a free bill of 
health. Deep-freeze semen will 
enable ‘nominated’ inseminations 
to be provided by A.I. stations 
anywhere, for use anywhere in 
the world that a particular breed- 
er may wish to use a particular 
bull. 

In many areas where seasonal 
calving is the rule it will enable 
much higher numbers of cows to 
be inseminated from a good prov- 
en bull, for his semen can be col- 
lected throughout the year and 
stored for use during the main 
breeding season. Moreover, in the 
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case of the exceptionally good 
proven bulls, the method will en- 
able a much larger number of 
cows to be inseminated annually. 
With liquid semen, some 3,000 to 
4,000 cows a year can be insem- 
inated annually from a single bull, 
whereas with deep-freeze semen, 
it has been variously calculated 
that a bull could be mated with 
10,000 to 20,000 cows a year. 
Theoretically it should be pos- 
sible to keep bull sperm alive 
at —150°C for ever; and if this 
should prove true it will open 
up really immense possibilities. 
Even if semen can be kept fertile 
for no more than 10 years, the 
deep-freeze technique may revo- 
lutionize breeding methods. Thus, 
after some initial inseminations 
from a young bull in order to 
prove him, his semen can be col- 
lected regularly and laid by in a 
deep-freeze bank ; when his breed- 
ing value has been assessed, his 
semen can either be used or de- 
stroyed according to the results 
obtained. 


Until quite recently it has not 
been found practicable to apply 
A.I. on any large scale to pigs 
or horses, the reason being that 
it has not been possible, by nor- 
mal methods, to keep the sperm 
fertile for any length of time out- 
side the body; some progress has 
indeed been made in this direc- 
tion by Ito and others in Japan, 
by the addition of glucose to the 
semen. 
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About two years ago, however, 
Roy and Bishop at Cambridge 
showed that the use of glycine 
as a dilutor prolonged the life 
of the sperm. Polge applied the 
method successfully to boar sperm 
showing that, with added anti- 
biotics, this could be kept fertile 
outside the body for about two 
days. But, as with natural mat- 
ings in this species, a large vol- 
ume—some 50 c.c. as compared 
with 1 c.c. in cattle—has been 
required to inseminate a sow; 





Three young beef cows 
with heifer calves can grow 
to a herd of 30 females in 
10 years if one-fourth of the 
offspring are saved each year 
for breeding purposes. Many 
farmers "get on their feet" 
financially in this way. 





even so, however, some 30 sows 
can be inseminated weekly from 
a single boar. The conception 
rate, as measured by the propor- 
tion of sows which give birth to 
pigs (in cattle this is measured 
by non-returns after 3 months) 
is about 60 per cent and litter 
size is normal—averaging about 
10 for gilts and 12 for sows. 

So far this method of deep- 
freeze has failed to give results 
with boar semen. Further re- 
search, however, may provide the 
remedy. At present, three British 
stations are running pilot schemes 
for boars. 











BEEF CATTLE 

Feeding Hormones .......... April 1955 
Make Sure Cows Gain Fast ..April 1955 
Stilbestro] Feeding .......... April 1955 
Break in Growth Hurt Calves? May "55 


Profit on 10c Beef 


Modern Beef Steer .......... 54 1955 
 ,  dacccxcees ed June 1965 
Menace of Showring ........ June 1955 
Small Scale Feeder .......... ug 1955 
ae Tt Ce ceseceseses Aug. 1955 
Te ED wsseneneeecsensud Oct. 1955 
Feeder Prospects for Profits Oct. 1955 
New Kind of Cowman ....... Nov. 1955 
Performance Records Pay ...Nov. 1955 
How Many Cows? ........... Nov. 1955 
Dobson's Meat Factory ...... Dec. 1955 
Spotting Borderline Cow ....Dec. 1955 
Increase Income from Beef ..Dec. 1955 
Yardstick for Beef Cattle....Jan. 1956 
Production Testing ......... Feb. 1956 
CONSERVATION 
Pay-Off in Conservation ..... April 1955 
Put Eroded Soil Back ....... April 1955 
Water, Lifeblood ............ June 1955 


Stubble Mulch Oct. 1 
Terraces Nuisance, Profitable Oct 1955 
Rain Slim, Cattle Fat Oct. 1 


Teamwork in Conservation ..Nov. 1955 
He Rebuilt Circle G Ranch ..Dec. 1955 
Mulch Mat Stops Erosion.. —_ 1956 


Dryland to Rangeland....... 1956 
Work Shoulder to Shoulder ree. 1956 


CROPS 


New Mulches Increase Yields May 1955 
Corn in M 


Coming, Hybrid Sorghums ..Aug. 1955 
Sesame—New Crop .......... Ov. 1955 
Rice and Irrigation .......... Nov. 1955 
$10,000,000 Mushroom Industry Ten. "56 
304 Bu. of Corn.............. Jan. 1956 
New Corn Planting Method . Feb. 1956 
DAIRY CATTLE 
Bulk Milk Collection ........ April pod 
BES COWS BOE occcccccccccces y1 
Seve to Modernization ...... June 1986 
Understand Disinfectants ....June 1955 
Cut Milk Costs in Half ..... June 1955 
Smokey Bear Sells Milk ..... Aug. 1955 
Certify Your Dairy Farm ...Aug. 1955 
Bey  Scnouanaans a neaaee Aug. 1955 
Frozen ay dhtnedanaseawed Oct. 1955 
Calf weortng ayo aia alae Oct. 1955 
Economy Milk Replacers ..Oct. 1955 
oes Oe PD ccomhkeaseawe Nov. 1955 
Fr a a Nov. 1955 
New Ideas ~Y Calf Raising ...Dec. 1955 
One Bull, 100,000 Calves -Dec. 1955 
Get Rid of Mastitis ......... Dec. 1955 
Can I Afford A Bulk Tank? ..Dec. 1955 
Theory of 4-Month Heifer ...Dec. 1955 
When to Sell Veal Calves..... , aa 1956 
New Protective Milk........... 1956 
Report Pipeline Milking ..... Feb 1956 
FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 
Modern Farm Shop ........ -.-May 1955 
Buildings Pay for. Selves ...Nov. 1955 
Roofing Farm Buildings ° 1955 


ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 






Plastic Bag Silos ............ . 1955 
Pumps Above Ground ....... Feb. 1956 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
How To Start Farming ...... April 1955 
Father & Son Farming ...... April 1955 
eee ogee May 1965 
Bank’s Farm Program ....... May 1955 
More About Social Security ..May 1955 
fw gg ~ i Business ...June 1956 
BOE WOOD BP cessccccceece une 1955 
Cut Corners ye CROPES .cccese June 1955 
Future of Farming .......... Aug. 1955 
A Nag a Farming ........ Aus. 1955 
Make Enough Profit ......... 1955 
Satisfied With Your Income? On. 1955 
Commodity Market .......... Oct. 1955 
Man With Green Thumb ....Nov. 1955 
pda g premenes, Problem Nov. 1955 
3 Families Did It ...... Nov. 1955 
oe ES  cicaneasewe beak Nov. 1955 
Process and Sell Direct ...... Dec. 1955 
Found His Fortune At Home Dec. 1955 
Insure Farm Earnings ...... ec. 1955 
Livestock Marketing.......... Jan. 1956 
Social Security for Farmers..Jan. 1956 
Ladder to Ownership ........ Feb. 1956 
Appraise A Ranch .......... Feb. 1956 
Livestock Marketing ......... Feb. 1956 
What Farm Managers Think 
SE. ak ob b0seennswe F 1956 


FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 
Drier Fan Ventilates Barn ..May 1955 
No Shovel Needed ........... May 1955 
New Farm Machines 955 
Big Machinery Makers ...... Aug. 1955 


Cut Machinery Costs ........ Aug. 1955 
No Work Feeding ........... Aug. 1955 
Agricultural Aviation waaeen Aug. 1955 
Grain Drier Pays ............ Oct. 1955 
Buy Used Machinery ........ Oct. 1965 
More Meat, More Feed ...... Oct. 1955 
High. Low Vacuum Milking Nov. 1955 
Self-Feed Water, Too........ Jan. 1956 
Engineering Ideas for Farm — 1956 
No Shovel Feeding ........... Feb. 1956 
FEEDS 
Protect Against Mineral 

CE:  ccicetnnceenaned May 1955 


Liberal vs. Limited Feeding Nov. 1955 


More te Use paocrtelty ..-Dec. 1955 

Feeding Dairy Herd......... Jan. 1956 

FERTILIZERS 

I a 5 inch ach acaie ne - a 1955 
4 1955 


Nitrogen, More Minerals 
BOT scktecnsenedacenn e 1955 
Fertilize to Match Moisture ‘oo 1955 


Fertilize Cover Crop ........ Aug. 1955 
Read Fertilizer Label igieumoiats Nov. 1955 
Nitrogen Fertilizers and Grass Jan. '56 
Lime Pays and Pays.......... Jan. 1956 
Plant Growth Regulator...... Jan. 1956 
FORESTRY 

WOE BRON cccscecccccscs April 1955 
Chinese Chestnut Gains ..... May 1955 


ree ~— —aats Shadow .... 
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Timber Sales eements ...Dec. 1955 
Good Lumber Piling.......... Jan. 1956 
FRUIT 

Storm Damaged Trees ....... - agen 1955 
Mulches for Fruit Trees ....May 1955 
DE WOE saccevcesscveea "June 1955 
Dwarf Apples Grow-Up ..... Aug. 1955 
Semi-Dwarf Trees .......... Dec, 1955 
Long Pruning Ups Yields....Jan. 1956 
G.I. Joe Makes Grapes Grow..Jan. 1956 
All-Purpose Spray ........... Feb. 1956 
Dynamite Treat Strawberries Feb. 1956 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 

erying Speees Harvest ...... April 1955 
Eight Tons Per Acre ...... -April 1955 
Grow Grass, Keep Cover ....May 1955 
Seed oe all cimamanwiepaeatin . 1955 
Good Meadows .............. Aug. 1955 
Make Better ‘Altaifa BT sccve Nov. 1955 
ae GE dnescaccsaue -Feb. 1956 
HOG 

Feels ee April 1955 
Pampered Pigs Profit ....... April 1955 
Corn for 1500 Shotes ........ April 1955 
Feeding Brood Sows ........ May 1955 
Test for Hog Efficiency . yong 1955 
Sows Separate System ....... g. 1955 
Chester Whites Gross $12,000 rind 1955 
Reproductive Gilts ........... Oct. 1955 
Latest Hog Breeding veveeeseOCt. 1955 
3 Litters in 15 Months ...... Oct. 1955 
More Health Certified Hogs ..Oct. 1955 
Alfalfa Pays in Pork ......... Nov. 1955 
Raise Fast Gaining Boars ....Nov. 1955 
crearems of Swine Inbreds ..Dec. 1955 
Alfaifa Im pores Sows ...... Dec. 1955 
Ahead in Business...... Jan. 1956 
Electric Bree ers Save Pigs .Feb. 1956 
REE EE nceacopesencoses Feb. 1956 
Be BE FE kcccececsvesee Feb. 1956 
IRRIGATION 

How Much from Irrigation ..May 1955 
Forage Crop Irrigation ..... y1 
Water at Seabrook .......... une 1955 
Sprinkler Erosion ........... June 1955 
Irrigate When Soil Tells You Aug. 1955 
Fertilizing Thru Irrigation ..Oct. 1955 
Fruit Trees & Water ........ Nov. 1955 
Why Farm Ponds Fail ...... Feb. 1956 
INSECTS and INSECTICIDES 

1965 Insecticides ............. April 1955 
Kill Flies in Dairy Barn ...,.Aug. 1955 
Control Household Insects ..Oct. 1955 
GD. EE vantcseceaness Feb. 1956 
PASTURES 

Pestere WBOCster ..ncccccccces April 1955 
Green Lot Feeding .......... April 1955 
Seed for Grasslands ........ June 1955 
PEEPS Aug. 1955 
Stretch Pasture ...ccccccccce Aug. 19565 
Five Year Pasture Plan ..... Dec. 1 
Range Rejuvenation ......... Feb. 1956 
Don’t Lose Ladino ........... Feb. 1956 
POULTRY 

Turkey Breeder Selection ...April 1955 
Turkey Breeder Mat. ........ May 1955 
New Poult Housing paatee Aug. 1955 
Profitable Roasters ......... Aug. 1955 
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Turkey Hatching Year Round Oct. 1955 


Cut Broiler Costs ...ccccccces Oct. 1955 
Caponettes in the Woods ...Oct. 1955 


Turkey Barbecues ..... veeeees NOV. 1965 
Cortified TBARS ..cccvccccccccs . 1966 
Reducing Poultry Mortality ..Dec. 1965 


Lighting Poultry . 


cian tnonbewawe Jan. 1956 
150 Eggs Per Mm i tua Hen...Jan. 1956 
$2,000,000,000 Bird............. an. 1956 
Cull or Not by Cuil Ee Feb. 1956 
000 Hens, One Man........ Feb. 1956 
SHEEP and GOATS 
if YY { °£3x° nee SS April 1955 
Self-Feed Phenothiazine -June 1965 
Go Easy with Hormones ... Aug. 1965 
How To Feed Sheep ........ Aug. 19655 
More Lamb Gains, Less Feed Oct. 1955 
Caring for Sheep Flock ...... . 1965 
Good Sheep Management...... Jan. 1956 
Two Ways to Feed Lambs....Jan. 1956 
Be ED o.0 60:65:604000000400 “Feb. 1956 
SILAGE 
OU ee April 1955 
The Bunker Silo ............ ay 1965 
Grass Silage with Pieultive .-June 1955 
Build A Bunker Silo ........ une 1965 
New Silage Preservative ....Aug. 1955 
Causes of Poor Silage ...... Oct. 1955 
Self-Feed Silage to Cattle ...Dec. 1955 
SOILS 
Fixed Nitrogen ............ . April 1955 
Bored Way To Profits ...... April 1955 


Start Land Judging Contest ae "65 


Subsoiling, When It Pays ...Oct. 1965 
Mysterious Molybdenum ..... Dec. 1955 
VETERINARY 

Operation Screwworm ....... April 1955 
| ¥ - SF Seeerereeeese a 1965 
DEE éb-cnbed ei anwneeaidiics = 


Protect Against sult Scours ‘May 1966 
No Foot! No Milk .......... June 1955 
What About Twin Calves ... 


Erysipelas in Pigs .......... ug. 1955 
Antibiotics for Ree Oct. 1956 
Check for ‘‘Hardware”’ ...... Nov. 1965 
Vibriosis in Cattle.......... Jan. 1956 
Cattle Grub Control........... Jan. 1956 
Feed Milk Fever, Ketosis....Jan. 1956 
Magnetize Cows, Stop 

CEE isa idGatecweseneae Feb. 1956 
WEEDS 
2,4-D Doubles Pasture ...... April 1965 
New Weed Killers .......... May 1955 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Agriculture and Atom ....... Apeti 1965 
New Weather Prophet ...... - ie 1966 
Pleasure Horses Are Fun . _ 1955 
Farming on Formosa ........ 
How To Keep a Farm Wife ‘June = 
Student Exc ©  eveeeanme Au 
Foreign Farm Youths ....... Oct. 1968 1955 
Don’t Trust to Luck ......... Nov. 1955 
Who Is the County Agent? ..Nov. 1955 
WE SE noi 0006540000008 Nov. 1955 
Science and Farm ............ Nov. 1955 
Verona’s Farm Fair ......... Dec. 1955 


U.S. Stock to Foreign Pastures Jan. ’56 
Outstanding Young Farmer..Jan. 1966 





































Best Farm Books For Your Library 
Select titles you need and order from these pages. 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—identify- 
A good farm book img aumbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover pestage. 

oem a for (1) ‘Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St.. New York 10. N. 
a lot of un aPpPy (2) C. H. Hinman, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
farming experience (3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
and cost you a (4) Farmer's Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, ‘Visconsin, 

deal | e (5) Springer Pub ishing Co., 44 E. 23rd 8t., New York 10, ‘ 
great eal less in (6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avs., New ork 16 / 
time and money. (7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING GRASSES AND LEGUMES 
Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. Range Management. Sampson. 153. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) $5.00 =e eT 
Forages: The Science of Grassland eo 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. — 5 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Cattle. 4th Edition. R. R. Sn ho 


641 pages. 1952. (Source 6) POULTRY 

Beomomice of ee Met. Bote 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING TCO 6)... - esses 76 
Dalry Cattle. 196. 4th Baition. w. W, Maney poration ang, Met” Fung, 


Ww. Nevens. U. of 

ibis” 20 P (Source 6) ....$4.75 

ms, aol howing Dairy Cattle. 

112 p. 1952. (Source 3) ........ $2.00 
Dairy Cattle ee 

derson-Reaves. 


Commercial Poultry Svagpetton. Marble 
and Jeffrey. (Source 7) $6.00 


FARM & ACCOUNTING MGT. 
Farm Records and Accounting. H 
ma. — Rig nt feoures 3) ag 400 

ow to ake Your Farm Pa alone. 
FARM CROPS 1951. 371 p. (Source 3) ........$3.96 


and Mgt., Hen- 
4 (Source 6) $6.50 





Hunger Signs in Coens. Color photos. Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
Practical. (Source 4) .......... $4.50 ee reat $4. 
Crop Production, Prinel les and Prac- Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
tices. Ahigren. 1953. (Source 4) $4.50 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ...... $3.50 

Plant Regulators in Agriculture. Tur- 
kep. 1 (Source 6) .....c00. $5.50 FEEDS 
Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
R..  £ EK Rae 
eeds an eeding ridge Morri- 
Protect Your Farm son. 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ...$3.60 
LAW AND THE FARMER by 


Beuscher. What law means in GENERAL FARMING 


every situation of work and life on Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 
a farm. What you must do to steer Th epee rey ie $3.00 
clear of legal troubles and how to Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 

Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) ....$5.00 


Fred all benefits under State and 
ederal laws. Everything from wills 

water rights. 
iis pages 


GENERAL LIVESTOCK 


Send only $4.95 Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. 


SE ON. nna onan Gap xvod $5.75 
E atte ~~ oy Dual-Purpose Cattle. C. H. Hinman. 
prove the health of your cattle, 320 p. Illus. (Source 2) ....... $5.00 


sheep, hogs, other livestock. Which 


remedies to use for best results at 
lowest cost, in prevention and 
treatment of diseases, parasites, 
common injuries. The advice of 
314 specialists in easy ABC order 
624 pages, 300 illustrations. 

Send only $7.50 
TRIAL OBDER. Within ten days 
you may return bowk(s) for full 
refund. 


Farmer’s Digest 
Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 














SHEE 
Sheep Science. a 1947. 5384 
(Source 4) 36.50 


TREES AND FORESTKY 
Improved Nut Trees of North America 
and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
Davidson. (Source 1) ......... $6.00 


Livestock my iS 
vestoc ea ncyclopedia. Seiden. 
624 p. 300 Illus. 1951 (Source 5) $7.50 


This listing of farm books is a service 
te our sentlan and to publishers. For 
information about costs, write to Farm- 
er’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Here's a new idea that lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
“darn well'’ feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year ... yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 

Secret of the new system — "'It lets 
your bank keep your books.” It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass book that you can substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell. At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 

Bankers like this new idea. Farmers 
now can take full advantage of their 
banking facilities . . . just like other 
business men. Your banker surely will 
be glad to cooperate. 
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Above: It's fast and easy to transfer 
income figures from the Easy Way 
Bank Book to the Account Book. Note 
how the forms are planned to provide 
the information you must have for 
your fax returns. 


LET YOUR BANK 
KEEP YOUR BOOKS 


New farm bookkeeping system makes your bank 

book a record of farm income . . . your check 
—— book a record of farm expenses. You save 
time and taxes... 


$$ ___, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 
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Above: It's even easier to keep a 
definite and indisputable record of 
your farm expenses as you go through 
the year. Just do what you should do 
anyway ... pay by check. Note on 
the check or the stub what you bought 
or paid for. Later transfer this infor- 
mation to the Expense Summary of 
your Easy Way Account Book. Again, 
you automatically get the figures re- 
quired for your income tax return. 


For cash purchases which are easily 
forgotten and difficult to prove, spe- 
cial forms are provided in the Easy- 
Way Deposit Book. They tell you 
how much cash you withhold from 
deposits and make it easy to match 
up expenditures with cash you handle. 

There's nothing else like the Easy- 
Way System. Depending on how you 
want to use it, it can provide a com- 
plete and comprehensive accounting 
of your farm business or only that 
required for your tax return. One 
farm family, using a similar system, 
figured time spent paid them $25.00 
an hour. Order your Easy-Way System 
today. Your money back if you aren't 
completely satisfied. Send only $2.00 
to the address below. 


FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








You’ve heard that the growth 
of population holds great promise 
for the future of farming. Now, 
a group of authorities announce 
results of a systematic survey on 
the subject. 

If trends continue as they ex- 
pect, world population will nearly 
double in fifty years. Looking 
ahead only twenty-five years, the 
Population Division of the Unit- 
N the 


ed Nations number 
consumers to 


expects 
of world increase 
approximately 40%. 

In 1650, only 474 million 
people inhabited the world. In 
1900, there were 1550 million. 
Now. world population probably 
exceeds 2.600 million. By 1980, 
researchers expect 3,625 million. 

Why population is climbing so 
fast is no secret. In your own 
community, compare ages on old 
tombstones with those in the obit- 
uary columns of your daily paper. 
There’s a surprising difference. 
The impact of modern medicine 
is even greater in the “backward 
countries” where the death rate 
has fallen sharply but the birth- 
rate remains about level. 

What about the next twenty- 


five years? The outlook for 


enough food is “frightening in 
extreme.” 


the Adequate nutri- 





World Population 
and The Future 








of Your Farm 


tion for all peoples would require 
a progressive increase in the rate 
of food production of 2% per 
year. This is a much higher rate 
than any country has ever 
achieved at any time with a ma- 
jor food crop. In only five cases 
in world history, have individual 
countries attained one-half this 
increase in 40 years. 

The supply of farm land is, of 
course, the limiting factor. Dur- 
ing the last century, the world 
food supply was solved by the 
New World which increased acre- 
age nearly 40% Now, no new 
world’s exist and farm land is 


continually being diverted to 
other uses and destroyed by 
erosion. 


The big demand for additional 
food will rest on farms just like 
yours. For farmers in general, 
this surely means a larger share 
of the world’s rewards. For young 
farmers, it promises a gradual 
but continuing improvement in 
income and increased value of 
their farm property. For men and 
manufacturers who serve farmers, 
it means a growing and demand- 
ing market for more and better 
equipment of all kinds. 


The long-time future of farm- 
ing looks bright indeed. 












